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Shewing the Scope and Ule of this Book. 


| Y purpoſe is not to inſtratt theſe, whoſe Experience and Ob- 
ſervacion, have made ther as ſufficsent (or more ) than my 

elf : yer even they fhould loſe nothing by remembring; for 

;  { have profited by mine own labour, in doing this, ) But my 
intent, and the uſe of this Book ,, ts, to inſtrult oxe , whoſe Quality, 
Attendance, Indiſpoſition of Body (or the like ) cannot permut to gain 
the knowledge of Terms, Names, Words, the Parts, Oualities and man- 
ner of doing things with Ships, by long experience : without which 
there hath not any one arrived (as yet) to the leaſt judgment or kyow- 
ledge of them : It being ſo, that very few Gentlemes (thigh they 
be called Sea-men) do fully and wholly nnderſtand what belongs to their 
Profeſſion ,, having only ſome ſcrabling Terms and Names belonging 
to ſome parts of a Ship. But he who will teach another, muſt under- 
ſtand things plainly and diſtinftly himſelf, (that inſtead of reſo'uing 
another mans doubts, he do not puz.ele hins with more confufion of Terms 
of Art) and ſo (to appear to know ſomewhat) will ſtill expound Ig- 
notum per ignotius. . Azd for profeſſed Sea-men, they either want 
ability, or dexterity to expreſs themſelves, or (as they all do generally) 
will, to inſtrutt any Gentleman < If any will tell me why the vulgar 
ſort of Sea-men hate Land-men' ſo much , either He ur ! may grue 
the reaſos, why they are ſo unwillizg to inſtruit them in their Art * 
whence it # that ſo many Gentlemen go long Voyager, and return (in 
'a manner) 4s ignorant, and as unable to do their 'Conntrey Service, 
as when they went onf, Theſe wards, Terms, and Prop r Names , 
which [ ſet down in this Book, ave b:longing either off Ship, to ſhew 
her parts, qualities, or. ſome things neceſſary to thhmanagir g and 
Sailing of her, or to the Art of Gunnery (for ſo map cs cnnctrns 
A 2 — th: 
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A Preface. | 

the uſe ef Ordnance at Sea,) and thaſe which od canpty-r words, 1 
ſet the-u down , if they bave any uſe, or meaning about a Ship , other 
than the common ſenſe : Audinexpounding them, 1 do ſhew what ife, 
Neceſſury, Commadity, Diſcommodity, wht efore, and bow things are 
done, which they impor: : and therewith the proper 1 earms, and Phra- 
ſes, with the d-fferent uſes, in any kind appertaining to that word , 
which for bettor and eaſter fmding ont, and to avoid confuſion, 1 have 
browght into an Alphabet, | 

1 he je aud Benefit whereof is ſo apparent for any who hath Com- 
mand «t Sea, or for any who-may be called to cenſure and judge of Sea- 
affairs, that { need ns reaſons.to enforce it : only thus much ;.ihu Book, 
ſhall make a man wnderſtand what other men ſay, . and ſpeak raget ly 
himſelf , which how convenient, comely, and nece[ary a thing oF Fall 
waen (of ſenſe ) do know. Should not a man be Leaſhed (being-a Hinm- 
ing or Hawking ) if he ſhould cry Hey-Ret to-the Hounds, and Hook 
again to the Spanmels? Or were it not ridiculous for a man ( ſpeaking 
of the Warrs) tocall a Trencha Ditch : or. (at Sea) the Starboard, 
and La: board, th: right and left ſides of a Ship ; and. yet they do ſimply 

the ſame, and both Dogs and Men will underſtand thewalike. 

To underſtand the Art of Navigation # far eaſier learned, tÞanto 
knowrhe Prattichef Mechanical working of Ships, with the proper 
tearms belongtig tothems : [nreſ] pelt that there are helps for the firſt 
by many Books (which give caſie and ordinary Rules for the obtaining 
roit,) But forthe other, tail this, there was not ſo much 45 a means 
thought of, to inform anyontinit.: If a Man be a ſufficient Sea-man 

with whom { converſe, and yet know not how 10 1aſtruck me , I grant 
he may be fit to ſerve his Countrey, but not his Friend : Ext [ will ſpoak, 
it with a5 much confidence as trmth, that in ix Mombhs, he, "who would 
but let me read this Book, over with himz , aud be content to lark ſume- 
mes at the Model of a Ship, and ſee things how hey are done,” ſhall 
without any great Study , but Corverſation, know. more, be a better 
Sea-m:n, and ſprak more properly to any buſineſs of the Sea, than any 
other Gentleman, who (hall go (twoor three years together) to Sea, 
without this : for by the ge-uſing of this Book , he ſhall not ozly Kuow 
what to queſts, n, or doubt of, but likewiſe be reſolved. T4 


Henry Manwayring. 
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2 A Brief Abftrat , Expoſition, and Demonſtration 
of all Parts and Things belonging to a Ship, 


1 and the PraGiique of Navigation. 

f RN 
3 A 

7  eAft, or Abaſt. | 

F . 3Sa ſſo properly uſed aboard a Ship, to 
4X v2 Th 7 diftinguith berween things done, and placed 
F ED Wy  from-wards the Stem, towards the Stern of 
b = kB, the Ship, as when they ſay, come aft : go 
F PIG) [Orz:./ aft : or the like; that is, go towards the 
* I Y 7 Sern : Hale the Sheat af; : The Maſt hangs 
Y ee) CLAS aft : thatis, towards the Stern : A Shor 
x SZ LAID RP raked the Ship fore and afs, thatis, came in 


before, and went out a Stern. 
Alſo, weuſe to ſay, Abaſt the Fore maſt : So thatthis word is nor 
particularly limited to any part of the Ship ; bur from every parr. of 
the Ship hath relation to any thing done, or placed towardsthe Stern, 
in reſpect of any that are towards the. Stem. As for Example... 
When we hoyce over Yards, we ſay ſtretch forwards the main 
Halliards, whoſe place is ab4j# the Main maſt, and contrariwile, 
| | ſtretch aft the Fore-halliards, which are placed before che Main-maſt , 
F but abaſ? the Fore-rmaſt :'When Ships meer, or being in conſort, de- 
| fire to know how all the company doth, they uſe to'demand how: they 
do all fore and aft ; the rez{on whereof is, ' for that the whole Ships 
company is divided, 'both in reſpect of the labour and command, into 
2 parts, the Boar-Swain and all the common Saylors under his com- 
mand, to be before the Main-maſt ; the Captzin, Maſter, Maſters- 
Mates, Gunners, Quarter-maſters, &c. to-be 454/? the Main-malt. 
""Atlzef. Eaterm uſed in cording. the hip, when, Ihe goes upon a 
Tack.'and is commonly ſpoken from the mouth of thFCondoy, unto- 
the Steers-man, when he ſuffers the Ship to fall of From the wind, 
and doth not keep her ſo near by a wind, as ſhe gnay VF] lie, 


Arain.. 


22 The Sea-mans Didionary. 

Amain. Is a term uſed by Men of Warr, and not by Merchant- 
men , when they encounter a Ship, for that implies as much to the 
other, asto bid him yield. Amainis uſed tn this ſenſe alſo, when - 
any thing is to be let down'by a Tackle into the Hould or elſewhere, 
or that a Yard is to belowed, or the like, then when they would have 
it come down as faſt as they can, they 'call Amain, which iz 
r0 let go that part of the Rope which they held betore, "toilet irdown 
ealily and by degrees : This word alſo is an adjunct to the greateſt 
- and chiefeſt of ſome parts of the Ship, viz. The Main-maſt, the 
Main-ſail, the Main-beam. 

In men of Warr, we uſe waving 4 994i», which 1s either with a 
bright Sword, or any other thing, to make a ſign to them that they 
ſhould ftrike their Topſails : (which commonly they do, either in 
= Fore-top, or'on the Poop) to ſtrike A main,- is to ler fall-their 

op-fails. | 

cher, Theform and general uſe of an Azchor is commonly 
known :. but the ſeveral parts, proportions, - diſtin&ions and appel- 
lations, underſtood by very few, but praRiced and experienced Sea- 
men : The Anchor doth conſiſt of theſe ſeveral parts -: "The Ring, 
the Eye, the Head, the Nutt, the Beam or Arm, the Shank, the 
Flook, to which belongs a Stock by which it is made to take hold. 

The proportion which it holds in it ſelf is, The Shank is thrice as 
long as one of the Flooks, and half the Ream, The proportion in 
reſpe&t of Shipping is, to a Ship of Foo Tun, we allow 2000 weight 
for a Sheat 'eAxchor, the biggelt Ship in Fngland's Anch:r, ,'is but 
3500 ; the diſtin&ions are made by their uſe, according to the pro- 
portion they bear in the Ship in which they are imployed; for thar, 
which in one Ship would be caHled but a Kedger, or Kedge Axchor, 
ina lefler, would be a Sheat Anchor. | Ra 

The ſorts of Anchors, Which by occaliof? of their ſeveral uſes re- 
_ ceive different names and appellations; are firſt, a Kedge, which is the 
ſmalleſt, which by reaſon of.their lightneſs, is firſt to ſtop the Ship 
in Kedging down a River. The next a Stream Axchor, which we ule 
in deep waters to ſtop 4 Tide withal in fair weather. . The other the 
call by the name of the firſt, ſecond, or third Anchor, (all-thele be- 
ing ſuch as the Ship may ride by jn any reaſonable weather, Sea-gate, 
or Tide,  Theh\ are ſomething bigger one than an other : and uſually 
when they faij/n any ftraights or are near a Port, they carry wy I 
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The Sea-mans Ditionary. 3 
theſe at the Bow. In which reſpeR, they are alſo called by the name 
of the firft, ſecond or third Bows ) The other which is the biggeſt, 
and that which the Sea-men call their /a## Hope, and ts never uſed but 
in great extremity, is called the Shear Anchor, this 1s the true Ancho- 
ra Sper, for this is their laſt refuge. The A=cbor is a Peek, that is, 
when heaving up the Azchor, the Cable is right perpendicular be- 
rwixt the Haws and the Anchor. The eA nchor is a Cock-bell, which 
is, when the Anchor hangs up-and down by the Ships f14e : and this 
appointed by the Maſters, when they are ready to bring the-Ship to 
an Anchor, Lerfall the Azchor, that is, let it go down into the Sea. 
The Anchor is foul, that is, when the Cable by the turning of the Ship 
Is got about the Flook, which will not only cut the Cable aſander, 
bur make the Anchor not to hold : and therefore when ever we come 
to-an Anchor, where there is Tide, we lay out two Azcbors, fo.as 
that, upon the turning of the Tide, the Ship wind up clear of eirher 
Anchor, Clear the Anchor, that is, get the Cable ott the Flook , or 
generally, when they ler fall the Anchor, they uſe this term, to ſee 
that the Buoy-Rope, nor any other Ropes do hang abont it, Fetch or 
bring home the Anchor, that is, to weigh it in the Boat, and bring 
ir aboord the Ship. The Anchor comes home, that 1s, when the Ship 
drives away With the Tide or Sea ; this may happen, either becaule 
the Anchor is too ſmall for rhe burden of the Ship, or for that the- 
Ground maybe ſoft and Ozie ; In ſuch places, we uſe to ſhooe the 
Anchor, that is, to put Boards ro the Flook in the form of the Flook, 
and make it much broader than before-: In Porto Fareen by Tang, 
I faw the expertence of. Tallowing an Anchor, where the Ground. 
being ſo ſoft, we ſhod our Anchors, and yet they all came home, and 
the Ships dzave aground, only one Ship, which had an Anchor tal- 
lowed, rod faſt, the reaſon 1 could never truly know, but ſuppoſe 
thar it might be, becauſe that-the Tallow ſunk deeper into Oze, and 


and finds ſome harder Ground at the bottom than the other; Boar 


the Anchor, that is, put it into the Boat. 
Anchoring,or 2 Is when we let fall an Azchor, or more, into the 
' «Anchorage. © Sea, with Cables to them, ſo that the Ship may 
ride faſt by them ; we fay, there is good Anchoring, where there is 
ſhoald water, for in deep watets, the Sea hath more ſpree againſt the 
Ship, and the Archors are very long a weighing up@hÞ any occaſ1on : 
Ground thar is nor too ſoft or Ozie, in which the hers can have 
NxO. 
» 
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4 The Sea-mnans Diftionary, SIRE 
no faſt hold,' nor too hard er knotty, ſo thuvit may cut the 'Cabies?*; 
the beſt Ground to ride in, is a ſtift Cizy, or hard Sand : Allo, where 
they may ride out of the way of the Tide,: And laſtly, where they. . 
may ride Land-lockt, ſo as that thz Sea-gate' can have no power a=: 
gainſt them ; To which may be added, that the Lee {hore on every 
tide is ſo ſoft, that if a Ship come aground, the can catch no hurt, or 
elſe that they may haye Sza-room to ſet Sail, it their Cavles break, 
or their Anchors come home. Thar. place which, hath all theſe com- 
modiries, is good to ride in, and here we ſay is good Anchoring, or 
good Anchorage; Bad Anchoring, or bad Anchorage, 1s 1n a place 
where all or many of the contrary conditions are to be found. 

Avxshor-ſtockh, This isa piece of Timber fitly wrought and faſt- 
end at the Nuts, croſſing the Flooks ; the uſe thereot is ſo to guide 
the Anchor upon the Ground, that one of the Flooks may be ſure to 
faſten in the Ground, without which, the A»chor would lie flat upon 
both the Flooks, and take no hold : the proportion whereof is uſually 
taken from the length of the Shank. 

Arm. This i3 not us'd as a word of Allarum at Sea, as itis on Lard; 
for at Sea, we uſe to ſay, make ready the Ship; which implies the fit- 
ting of all things belonging to a Fight. A Ship that is full of Munj- 
tion, ſmall and great, and her Fights and Ordnance well diſpoſed and 
Placed, is called a Ship well armed : To arm a Shot, 1s to Lid ſome 
Ockham, Rope-yarn, or old Clouts, &c. ab *.t one enc\ as in Croſs- 
bar Shot, it is moſt commonly uſed, that that end which goes firſt 
out of the Piece ,. thou!d not catch hold in any Saws of the Piece , 
whereby ic be in danger to break it. The ſame we uſe to any kind of 
broken Iron, of two or three foot long, which we uſe when we come 
Board and Board in Fight; out of our great Ordnance, we alſo uſe 
to arm ſome ſmall Shot tor Muſquets, 1ixe our Croſs-bar. : 

An Awni-g; 18a Sail, or any other thing made of Canvas, or the 
Ike, which 1s ſpread over any part, or all of the Ship, above the Deck, 
to keep away the Sun , that thereby 11 hot Countreys, Men may 
rakethe ai:, and yer not be ſo ſubj- to the Beams ot the Sun , in all 
hot Voyages, this is of infinite uſe, both to keep Men from the Sun 
of Day, and the dews by Night, which in ſome places are wonder- 

a! infecHovs. FM 

A v'e:rree. he Axlerree, is the ſame in a Carriage, as in a Coach, 

0: Cart, and Jath ſupport the cheeks of the Catriage whereon the 
Pi.ce 
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"The Sea-mans DiGtionary, - 
Piece doth lie, As alſo, we call the Iron, which goes through the 
Wheel:of the: Chain-Pump,- and bears rhe weight of it, The i4x/e- 
rree of the Pump. Fe - C CON | 


B. 


ToÞD Ale. Is to lade water out of the Ships Honld, with Buckets, 
| Cans, or the like, This, becauſe it is more labour, and tires 
men ſooner, and doth not deliver ſo much as al the Pumps will, we 
never uſe, but in great extremities, when either a Leak doth overgrow 
the delivering of the Pumps, or elſe that the Pumps do fail us : which 
bappens many times in extraordinary Pumping, that the Pumps with 
overmuch wearing, draw wind, or chance to be ſtoaked , or elſe the 
Pump-boxes, Irons, or the like, do fail us. 

. Ballsft, Is that Gravel, Stones, Lead, or any other Goods which is 
laid next the Keelſon of the Ship to keep her ſtiff in the Sea, of _ 
that is beſt which is heavieſt, lies cloſeſt, faſteſt, and dryeſt, both for 
the Ship bearing a Sail, ſtowing of Goods, health of the company,and 
ſaving of Cask and other Goods whereof if a Ship have roo much, 
ſhe will draw too much water, if too l:ttle, ſhe will bear no Sail. To 
trench the Ba/laf,that is, to divide the Ballaſt in any part of the Ships 
Hould, which is commonly done, to find a Leak in the bottom of the 
Ship, . or to undock the Ship. The Ballaft ſhoots, that is, runs over 
from one. {ide to the other, and therefore Corn, and all kind of Grain, 
is dangerous lading,, for that will ſhoot , but only that they make 
Ponches (as they are called) that is Bu]k-heads of Boards to keep ir 
up faſt, that it do not run from one [ide to the other, as the Ship doth 
heel upon a Tack. | 4 

Beak,, or 2 Is that part which is faſtned: to the Stem of the Ship, 
' Beak:head, Fang is ſupported with a! Knee , which is faſtned into 
the Stem, and this is called the Main-knee ; to this is faſtned the Col- 
ler of the Main-ſtay. In the Beak: head, the Fore-tacks are brought 
aboard, and is the proper Stand, where Men do hand!e moſt part of 
the Sprit-ſail, and Sprit-ſail-Top-ſail-Rigging : And it isalſo placed 
for the faſhion, to grace the Ship..: - The Beak-head ſtceves, or ſtands 
ſtecving, that is, ſtands very. couch with the outermoſy end up, towards 
the Bolt-ſprit. 'TheiBeak-bead of the Vexetian Argpziz , and Shoa- 
wiſh Galezons, do ſee very much : by which we kw them afar off. 
B ' Bears. 
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6 The Sea-mans DiF:onary. 


Beans. The Branss axe thoſe great cros Timbers which: keep the 
Ship ſides aſunder, and, ſo ſupport the Daks, Orlops ;- according to 
whoſe ſtrengtha Ship is much the better, or worſe able to carry 'Ord- 
nance : All ſtrong and great Ships, have a Tire of Beams in Hold, 
that is, a row of Beams, whereon lies a Deck. The Main-heam, is 
ever the next to the Main maſt,at which placewe reckon the breadth 
of the Ship : And from this we callthe &raw, both fore-ward and aft- 
ward by the name of the firſt, ſecond, and third, &c. beginniriy from 

this, which we;call the Mid-ſhip Beam... : IO): 01501 

| To Bear. This word inſome caſes, is taken in the ordinary ſenſe}, 
as for clearing much, as when they ſay, a Ship wili bear much Ord- 
nance ; that 1s. carry much by reaſon of her ſtrength : Alſo the bear-. 
ing or ſtowing of much Goods, from whence we deſcribe the grear- 
nels of the Ship, we ſay, ſheis aShip of ſuch a Burthen;, bur it is 
uſed in many ſenſes, ditferent;.according to the diverfiry of the phra- 
ſes. To h2ar Sail well, that is as much as'to ſay, the is a Tiff guided 
Ship, and will nor couch down on a fide, with a great deal of Sail. A 
Ship to beer. out her Orduance, that is meant, her Ordnanee lic ſo high, 

d the will go {o-upright,. that.in reaſonable fighting weather, the 
will be able to- keep pur her Low-Tire; and'not'be fotced ito Hitt in 
her Poyrts :, One Ship over-bears the other, that is, was able in a great 
vale of Wind carry 'out more Sails than the other, vis.'a Top-ſail 
more, or the like. - To bear with the Land, or with a: Harbour, or 
a Ship, 1s.r9 Sail cowards it, when we bear to wint-ward of it © To 
bear under the Lee of a Ship; is when that Ship whithiis 'to weather, 
comes uader the other Ships Stern, and ſogives rhe wind'to her , this 
is the greateſt courtelie that a Ship can give another at Sea The Piece 
will &ear more ſhot, or not ſo much, that is, ſhe is-over-charged; or 
will endure a greater Charge. ; The Piece doth'cone to beur ,, a term 
inthe uſe of Ordnance : by whictv is meang; | thit'how'fhe lies right 
with the Mark. Y — WY Mos ingot ant tg, 1191 


Bear 3x. . When; a Ship Sails before, of with 4 large wihd into 
Harbour, or Channg, or elſe Sails large towards the Land, we ws 
the bears in withthe Channel; Harbous, otiLand ; butif the Sail © 
by a wind, weule not. that ſpeech; ::!? 3113 95415 07. HOT HED 
| Bear off. When a Ship worild not:come neer a'Land, or another 
Ship, bur goes fore Roomer'thanther:Coveſe doth lie, wwe Tay chat 
ſhe bears off iro the Land»: Alſo, when we tell how one ——_— 
clan 
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* The Sea-mans Didtionary. 7 
Iſeland Shig;; or the like, doth lie from another, thatiis; uport what 
Point of. the Compals, we fay, they bear right Eaſt or Welt or othor- 
wiſe,-off one another ; In hoyling any thing intoche Ship, it it hath 
hold by any part of the Ship, or Ordnance, or the like, they ſay, bear 
; off from the Ship-lide ; So if they would have the Breech or Mouth 
of a Piece of Ordnance, or the like, put from-ward one, they ſay, 
bear off, or bear aboyt the Breech ; So that generally, Sea-men uſe this 
word bear off (in buſineſs:belenging to ſhipping) inſtead of the werd 
thruſt off, which to the like ſenſe, is moſt commonly uſed amongſt 
others. 

Bear up. This is a word we uſe in Conding the Ship, when as we 
would have her go larger or more before the wind than ſhe did : bear 

p round, that is, to put her right afore the wind, or to bring her by 
the Lee : The manner of doing it, is no more, but thruſting the Helm 
up to windward, as far asit will go towards the Ships ſide. 

Beds. When the Decks lie too low from the Ports, of that the Car- 
riages of the Pieces, with the Trucks cannot mount the Ordnance fit- * 
tingly, but that they will lie too near the Port-Lafs, -or Gun-wale ; 
then we make a falſe Deck, for ſo much as the Piece will require for 
her Traverfing, to raiſe it higher, this we cal} a bed : Alfo in the Car- 
riage of the Piece, that Planks whuch lies lowermoſt next the Carriage 
under the Breech of of the Piece, whereon the Quoyns do lie, is call'd 
the Bed. 

' To Belage. Is to-make faſt any, running Rope when it is hailed, as 
much as you would, as the Halliards, when you hoyſe a Yard, or the 
Sheats or Tacks,c. ſo that it cannot run forth again till it be looſed. 

- A Bend. Is the oviwardmoft timber on the Ships ſide, and is alfo 
called a Wale: theſe are the chief ſtrength of the Ships (ide, to which 
the Futrocks 8c. Knees of the Beams are boleed,and they are call'd by 
the name of the firſt, ſecond,c#c. beginning with that next the water. 

To bend, Is-taken in the common ſenſe : as when the ſhank of the 

or Bent. I Ankor is with over-much ſtraining crooked, we fay, it 
is bent : but it is otherwiſe uſed, as when they ſay, Is the Cable bez: ? 
that is, when it is ſeaſed and made faſt to the Ring of the Ankor, 
Unbend the:Cable, that is, unbind ir, which we do commonly when 
we do make account tobe long at Sea, before we coxpe into Harbour: 
To bend two Cables or Ropes together, that is, togie them together 
with a knot,, and ſo to. make their own ends faſt pon themſelves : 

| B 2 | This” 
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This is not ſo ſure as ſpliling 2 Ropes together, but it is ſooner done, 
and moſt commonly uſed when we mean to take them aſunder again , 
as when a Warp, or any Rope 1s too ſhort for the preſent uſe. 

A Berth. Is a convenient diſtance and reom ro Moor a Ship in ; 
Alſo when they would goclear of a Point, or a Rock, they ſay, take 
a good b:rth, that is, go a pretty diſtance off to Sea-Koard of it, | 

Berthing. They call the riſing*or bringing up of Ship tides, rhe 
berthing of her :. as they ſay, a Ulincher,' hath her ſides berthed up, 
before any Beam be put into her.. | oF "7 

A Bight. By a bight, is meant any part of a Rope, as it is taken 
compaſling, as when we cannot, or mean not to take the end in hand, 
becauſe ot a Cable, or other ſmall Rope being Quoiled up ; we ſay, 
Yive me the bighr, or hold by the b:ght ; that is, by one of the Fakes 
which lies ro:led up one over the other. HED 

Bildge,or 2 The bi/dge of the Ship, is the bredth of the Flooce, 

Buldge. c whereon the Ship doth reft when ſhe1s a ground. A 
Ship is b:/ged, that is, when the ſtrikes on a Rock, or an Ankor, or 
the like, and breaks off her. Timber or Planks there, and'{o' ſprings a 
Leak. | | ee 

Bildge water. Is the water, by reaſon of the Ships bredrh & depth, 
lies in the 6:/dg -,and.cannot come to the Well,and therefore the F lem.” 
m11ſh Ships have generally broader and longer Floors than our Ships 
have beſides the ordinary Pumps at the Main-maſt,two br:idge-purnps. 

A'Bittake. Is a cloſe Cupboard placed in the'$teerage before the 
Whip, or Tiller, whereon the Compals doth (tand , which is nor 
faſtned together with Iron Nails, bur wooden Pins, becauſe that Iron 
would draw the Compals, fo that it would never ſtand true. 

Theſe are to be ſo contrived, that they may carry Candles or 
Lamps in them, to give-light tothe Compais, fo as it may diſperſe 
no.light, and-yet ro let any be ſeen about the Ship. LO 00 60 244] 

A Burtcr, Is no more, but a.turn of the Cable about the Bitrs, 
which is uſed in this kind, when we come ro Ankor'in any great Tide, 
or (_urrent, or Wind, eſpeciaily-in deep water, atter the Cable'is run 
out a convenient way. We take a turn: whictvis abour the-Bitts,. that 
we may by little. and liale Veer it ontateafe' : for otherwiſe, if a ' 
ſtopper ihould cance to fail; the Cable would run all ovr, or as the 
ph:aſe is, Ed for\End; now this turn of the Cadleis calleda Bicter, 
and when rhe Shig1s by this means ſtopped, we lay the Ship is brought 
vg. toa Enter. A 
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A-Bitter-end, | Ts'that end of the Cable; which is uſcd to be within 
board, ' ſtill at the Bitts, when the'Ship tides at an Ankor, fo that up- 
on occaſion when they-would have that erd bent ro the Ankor, they 
ſay, Bend to the brtter-end, | «hh A 


The Fitts, Are the two main ſquare pieces of Timber, which ſtand 


- Piller wiſe, conjmonly'placed abaſt the Manger in the Loof of the 


Ship : and for no other uſe; but ro makefaft, or as it were, ro Belage 
the Cable unto, when we rideat an Ankor; the-[ower part of them, 1s' 
taſtned'in Hold to the Riders, but the middle fart doth bear, for their 
betrer ſtrength, and are bolted in great Stiips ro' rwo Beams, which 


\ croſs to the Bows of. the Ship ; and therefore ſometimies, in extraor- 


dinary ſtorms; we are fain to. make faſt the Cable ro'the Main-maſt, 
forthe better relieving the'Bitts and ſafery of the Bows; which have in 
great Road-ſteads been violently torn from the after-part of the Ship. 
Blocks. Are theſe ſmall wooden things, having Sheevers in them, 
wherein all the running Ropes do run. There are divers kinds of 
Blocks : as lingle blocks double Blocks, blocks with 2, 4, or 5 Shee- 
vers in them, - and they-are called by the names of Ropes whereunto 
they ſerve. ' As the Shear: block; che Tack-block, the Fiſh-block, &c. 
Note that double-blocks, do'purchafe-more thart lingle blocks, and 
therefore in all places where'we have occalion to uſe ſtrength with tew 
hands, we have double- blocks (as4o the Tacks of our'Ordnance:) Bar 
you-muſt note alſo, that rhough double Blocks purchaſe with-more 
eaſz,/ yet lingle Blocks do purchaſe fafter : when we kale upon any 
Tackle, Halliards, or:thie like; ro which two Blocks do beJong; "when 
they meer and touch, we. can-hatt' no more, and this we call Block 
and Block Lge] | | 
Slow... Every man knows wheri the wind blows : ' but there are, 
ſotve; ſpeeches-uſcd ar Sea, which are-tior generally underſtood; as the 
windblows hore! or blowgthrough ;/ thats wheri che*wind* doth 
nor cca:e;or grow leſs,rill it comes paſt that plac? : alfoblow through, 
is fomerimes uſed, when they think the wind- will be ſo great, that it 
will blow afunder. the Sails': In fome places, (as I have {cen at Santa 
Crag in Barbar x;). the wind being right off: the Sea, ard a freth gale, 
as rauch-as we: could bear our Top-fils, -when we 6xtne withih-lefs 
thin a\League of the Road, we had little or no Wind at al1,"4nd it is 
infallibly everſo; The natural cauſe whereof; -F couldhever bnd our + 
tor it cannot be the height of the Land, fince ail that by is low Land; 
a, only 
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only the Cape, which.isnot very-high, and, we,know that at the Peeks 
of [enxeriff and Fel (which are the highef} Lands inallthe warld) 
it doth the contrary. Nor can. it be the heat, of the Land, which. ſhould : 
daller the wind, for this happens there in the Winter alfo, and belides 
we ſee the contrary in hotter Countreys, when a wind increaſes ſo 
much, that they cannot bear any Top-ſails, then. they uſe to ſay, that 
they were blown into their Courſes, (that is,)- could only have our 
thoſe Sails, Ir blows hard, freſh, ſtiff, high; all words.ealily knows 
when they expreſs,an extraordinary wind, they (ay, it will blow the 
Sail out of the bolt-ropes : If the Touch-hole of a Piece be gull'd, 
much Powder will flame out, and thar is alſo called blowing. 

Bluff,or bluff. headed. The Boat belonging to a Ship, is either call'd 
the Ships-þoat, or the Long-boat, and this-1s ever intended to be able 
ro carryforth, and weigh her Sheat Ankor; other ſmall Boats, which 
they carry for lightneſs, to hoyſe in and out quickly, are called Skifts 
and Shallops, according to their form. A good Long-boat will live in 
any grown Sea, if the waters be ſometimes freed, unleſs the Sea break 
very much: the Rope by which it is towed at the Ships Stern, is call'd 
the Boat-rope, to which, to keep the: Boat from ſheering,we add ano- 
ther, which we call a Geſt-rope : we do alſo-to ſave the. Bows of the 
Boat, which would be torn ont with the twitches which the Ship un- 
der ſail would give, uſe to Swite her, that is, made faſt a Rope round 
by the Gun-wale, and to that make faſt the Boat-rope. Free the Boat, 
that is, fling out the water : Man the Boat, that\is, ſome Men go to 
row the Boat : The Boats Gang, that is, thoſe that uſe to row in the 
Boat, which are the Cockſon and his Gang, to whom the charge of 
the Boat belongs : Fend the Boar, that 1s, ſave her from beating againſt 
the Ship (fides : Wind the Boat, that is, bring her Head the other 
way. A bokd Boat,: that is, one that will endure a rough Sea well. 
A Ships Boat, is the very model of a Ship, and is built in all parts, in 
all things anſwerable to thoſe which a Ship requires, both for Sailing, 
and bearing a Sail, and they bear the ſame names, as do all the parts 
of a Ship under water, as Rake, Run, Stem, Stern, Bow, Bildge, &c. 

Bolt, or bolts. Are Iron Pins belonging both to the building, and 
Rigging of a Ship ; of which there are divers kinds, 'as Ring-bolts, 
which are of infinite neceflary uſe , both for the bringing to 'of the 
Planks and Wales to the Ship, as allo the chief things whereunto we 
faſten the Tachi and Breechings of the great Ordnance. —_ 
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The Sea-mans Difionary, 1 
bolts which'is a tong one to drive out another Bolt, or Treenel by. 
Set-bolrs, uſkedin building for Hring the Planks, and other works cloſe 
together.  Ragg-bolts, which are tharpned at one end andjagged, that 
they may not be drawn out Clench-bolts, which are clinched with 
a Kiviting Hammer, to prevent drawing out. Fore-Jocs-bolts, which 


are made at the end with an Eye; wheteunto a Fore. lock of lron 1s 
- driven over-a Ring, to keep it taft from-ſtarting back. Fender-bolts, 
- which are: ade with-a Jong Head,and beat-into the outwardmoſt bend 


of the Ship, to ſave the-ſhip ſides,” if another ſhip ſhould lie aboard 
her. Bojts are many times called according to the-places whereunto 
they ate uſed, as Chain- bolts, Bolts for Carriages, and the like : The 
ule of: them is ſo 'great', that without them-a ſhip cannot be builc 


\trong,'! for they Bind rogether all the Timbers, Knees, and the like, 


which do ſtrengthen the ſhip... ? © # 

A boit-rope. Is the Rope into which the Sail is ſowed, or made 
faſt : that is a three-ſtrained Rope, made-gentle; and nor twiſted fo 
hard as the others, of purpoſe to be the more plyant tothe Sail, as 
alſo that they may-ſow'the- Sail into/itthe better; > 

' Bolt ſpric. To this'is faſtned all, the ſtages 'thit belong to the Fore- 
maſt, and Fore-top maſt, and Fore-ropxallant,&#e, with their Bow- 
lings, Tacks, belides the Rigging which belongs to its particular Sails, 


. which are only two': v;z. Sprit- fails,” and 'Sprit-fail-rop-ſail, if a 
Ship ſpend her Bul-{prit; - or, as the mere proper ſpeechis,- if 'the 


Bolc-ſprit drop by the Boord; the Foreimaſt will gfickly* follow," if 
it bea roogh fea, eſpecially 4f you go by a wind,/-this bearsthe ſame 
proportion for length and bigne(s', - as the Fore maſt doth.” 
 A'ibounet, \|s belonging to another Sail ,bnt is commonly nfed with 
none but the Mizon, Main, 'and-Fore-ſalls; and? the Spritſatls, f haye 
ſeen, : but'ir is very:rare, 'a Toji-ft Bonner, uti hold 1t very'uttaFin 
az eaſie'gale, quatter winds; or betore a wind ; this fs commorily® 
asideep as the Sail it' belongs to; 'there is m6 certain” proportion, .tor 


ſomewill make the Main fail ſodeep;-thar with a-fliawl Bonnet, they 


will latch all rhe'Maſt without a -Drablef':' Others will -make-the 


Main-fail-ſhowler, that they miy with foul Weather bear it ſafer; ani = 


thenrthe Bonniet' will be the'deeper;* T.aſe on the Bonnet,” or bring to 
'rhe Bonner, #hat is, put tro the Courle:*Lodfing ts hers very proper, 
.becanſe' it 15 made faſt wirh Latchets,”/ ivito the Eyelot-holes of the 
dail.- Note that when wedo ſpeak of thie ſail ii'any correſpondence 
Co Blaial r0 
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to the Bonnet, we call it the Courſe, and not the Sail : as we ſay, 
when a Ship hath thoſe Sails out ; Courſe and Bonpet of each : not 
Main- ſail and Bonnet, and Fore-ſail and Bonnet. Shake off the Bon- 
net, that is, take it off. 

eA Boom. Is along Pole, which we uſe commonly to ſpread out 
the Clew of the Studding fail ; yer ſometimes alſo we Boom out the 
Clew of the Main-ſail, and Fore-fail, to ſpread them out ſo much the 
broader to receive more wind. When we ſay a Ship comes booming 
towards us, it is as much as to ſzy, ſhe comes with all the ſail ſhe can 
make : Note that booming of fails, is never uſed but quarter winds, 
or betore a wind : For by a wind, Studding-Sails, and booming the 
Sails is not uſed : In coming into Harbour where the Channel is nar- 
row and crooked, and the Land abont it overflown, they uſe to ſet 
Poles with buſhes or baskets at the tops, to dire how men ſhould 
Keer along the Channel by them: : and theſe are alſo in many places 
called Booms, but in ſome others, they are called Beacons. 

Boord, or « boord. By this is not only meant Deals-boards, or the 


like, but otherwiſe : for when we ufe the: word, 4 boord at Sea, itis 


as much as to ſay, within the Ship ; To go « boord, that is, to go into 
the Ship. Bring the Tack cloſe « boord, that is, pull down the Tack 
cloſe to the Cheſtree or the Gun-wale : Boord and boord, that is, 
when two Ships touch each other. The Weather-boord, that is as 
much as to ſay,'to wind-ward. , To make a boord,or as we uſe ro ſay, 
to boordiit up to a place, is:to turn to wind-ward ; Which we do, by 
ſtanding ſometimes one way, ſometimes rhe other, for the gaining a 
place to wind-ward : In which, note, that the farther you ſtand off 
upon one Point of the Compaſs , -the better boord you (hall make : 
and it is better making long boords, then ſhort boords, if you have 
Sea room. - A long boord is, when you ſtand a great way off before 
you Tack or turn. A ſhort boord, 1s when you ſtand oft but a little, 
A good boerd, is when we have got up much to'windward, for ſome- 
times we take a great deal of pains, and get little, either by reaſon of 
a Current or. Tide, that may take her on the weather-bow, or by 


reaſon of a Head-ſea, which may drive her to Lee-ward, and hinder 
her way, Or. for that-the Ship may be a Lee-ward *hip : ſometimes 


23gain, when it is a ſmooth Seaz- a Current under the Lee-bow,] and 
a good Ship by a wind, ſhe wull get-a Point or two more in the wind, 
then we expe&t, Here note, that a..Croſs-ſail Ship in a ſea, canno 

| makte 
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make her way nearer,than 4 Boi ts, unleſs there be_Tide or Current 
which-doth {ett windward, within-bodrd, wirhout-boord,over. boord 
by the boord, all terms obvious to common ſenſe, To leave a Land 
on back-boord, 15 to leaye ita ſtern, or behind, for the back-boord, 
is that which in E oats.or;Skitfs, we Jezn.our backs againſt, In Fight, 
t0 boord aohip,: is:t0 bring therShip, to zopch the. other, where you 


The proporudeing 


thips going by a wind; yet [ have ſeen ſhips of both ſorts go well by 
a wind ; - but moſt commonly thoſe that have good bold Bows,and yer 
it is certain, that a ſhips way a'ter-on, is of more importance for her 
failing by a wind. A bold Bow, is a broad round Bow : a Lean Bow, 
15.4 aarrow thin Bow :* the Bow Piece,'is that which lizs in the Bow. 
Ti Powling. Is 2 ROPE which is faftned to the Leech or.middle part 
'of the out-ſide of the ſail; the uſe whereof, is to make'the (ail ſtand 
ſharper or cloſer, by a wird : The Antients, as 1t is reported, did ever 
fai} before the \vind, the rcaſvi; ivhereot , I conceive to be , becauſe 
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they had not the knowledge and uſe of this Rope : Ir is faſtned ir-2,, 
3, 4; of more'parts ro the fat], which they call the Bowling bridle, 
only the Mizon-bowling, is faſtned'to the Tower end of the Yard : 
this rope belongs to all ſails,excepting Sprit-ſail,and Sprit-ſailtop-ſail,. 
which have no place to hail a Bowling forward by ; and therefore 
theſe fails cannor be uſed cloſe by a wind. Sharp the Main-bowling :. 
ſet taught the Bowling, hale up the bowling ; all theſe are to make 
it pu'lld up hard, or more properly, be haled more forward on: Eaſt 
-» bowling, . Check or Conie up the bowling,” that is , let 'it more- 
lack. Ren | 2M 

A' Bower. Is any Anker, which ſhips do uſually carry at the bow, . 
and from thence hath its name : for our.greateſt 'Ankor we carry.in. 
Hold, and for better ſtowage ſometimes unſtock them. 

' Bower,or to bowſe. 1s a word they uſe, whet'they would have men 
pull together, and is chicfly uſed by the Gunners, when they hale upon. 
their Tackles, to thruſt a Piece out of a.Port :. they will cry, bowſe 
hoa; that is, pull more uponthe Tackle, . and then.they know to pull. 
altogether: Andalſo,when there is qccafion to pull more upon Tackle, . 
then the other, they will ſay, bowſe upon the Tackle, © * 

Brackets. Are certain little Pieces, in the nature of Knees, which. 
belong to the ſupporting of Galleries, or ſhip-heads.  .. 

Braſes. Thele Ropes do. belong to all the, Yards, excepting the. 
Mizon- yard, they.have a.Pendant which is ſeaſed 40 the Yard-arms ; 
for to every Yard belongs two braſes, and at the end of a Pendant, a 
block is ſeaſed, through which the Rope is reeved, which. they call 
the braſe : the uſe whereof is, to ſquare the Yards, and traverſe the 
Yards :: hraſe the Yard to right, that is, to make it ſtand juſt croſs the 
ſhip : To make right Angles with the length of the ſhip, all the braſes 
do-come-afterward-on., as the Main-braſeto the Poop, the Main- 
rop-ſail-braſe to the Mizon-top, and fo to the, Main-ſlirowds :' The 
Fort and Fore-top-ſail-braces, down'by the-Miin and Main-top-fail- 
ſtages; and ſoof the reſt. . The Mizon-bowling doth ſerve for a 
braſe to the Yard ; but the Croſs-jack braſes, are brought forwards 
to the Main-throwds when -we go cloſe by, a wind... 

Brayls, Are {mall Ropes -xeeved through blocks, which are ſeaſed 
on either {ide the Ties ſome ſmall diſtance off hon the Yards, and 
{o come down before the ſail, and are faſtned ro the Creengleys, at. 
the sKitt of the (ail : The.uſe whereof is to hail up the bunt of the 
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ſail; when we do farthel our'ſails a:croſs, which arc in this, commo- 
dionws for a 'Man'of War, that he aiay mſtantly/make'up his ſails, -and 
ter'thern fall; if mn Fight'he ſhould fall a ſtern: for note; thatin Fighic 
wedelire to uſe as few ſails 25we can, both for'the roublethifermning 
them, for ſaving-our ſails, for hiding our Fight, and for avoiding of 
Fire which might light in themp and therefore, when we ſay we will 
ſhip vitr ſelves iato our fighting ſails , its nieant,” we have onlythe 
Mizon-matnictop-fail; Withwhich fails a thip will work every way : 


theſe Hrails d6'only b&otig rotherwo contes and to the nary m* Hail 
up the riſes,” and: braſe up the fail, is all one,” when Merchant-rhen 


will fee to brave a man of War, it he chafe them, they will brajl up 
their fails, which is as much as to make a [ign,they will fight withithem 
1Bretch,ahd The Breech, is the aftermoſt pare of the Gun, from 
Cr Touch: hole, which 'is in btaſs 'Ordhante,” ever 
allowed,” to beas thick 35 the Diameter of the Buller © 4 thoſe 
Ropes which are bigger then the Tickles that do mak@ , or Tilh taff 
the Ordnance to the ſhip- ſides , being brought #beut the breech of 
the Piece , are called breechings, theſe we do not uſe in Fight; bur 
at ſea, and chiefly in foul weather.- - "IR 
A Brieze, Is a wind, which blows out of the ſea, and doth daily 
in all ſcaſonable weather keep his Courſe , beginning likely about-'9 
in the Morning, and laſting till it be within little of Night ; we do 


Breeghing. : 


not commonly call all winds that blow oft the ſea upon any Coaſts 


briezes, unlefs it be where this Courſe is certain, or rarely miffes ber 
in ſtorms and foul'weather : 4s for Example, here '6n our Coalt, 
the wihds are never extreme, buton rhe Coaſt of 8arbary, and bther 
places more 'Southerly, they are certain to have the wind off the Land 
all night, and off the Sea all Day. This br:eze is alſo called a fea turn. 

A Breſt-faſt. 1s a Rope which is faſtned to ſome part of the Ship 


* 


» forward on, and {ggdoth hold faſt the ſhips head to a Wharf, or any 


thing elſe, and a ſftrn taft 15 the ſane for-the ſtern. 
- breſt Ropes. Are Ropes which make faft the Parcel to the Yard. 

' Brooming, Is, when a ſhip is brought aground, or on the Careen, 
to betrimmed, that 15, to be madecclean, they burn off the oldaweeds 
or ſtuff, which hath gathered filth ; which they aſually do, either 
with Reed, Brooni, 'old Ropes; or the like.” Mbb6ct nas 6 

'A budge-barrel. Isa little” barrel (not altogether fo bip as' x bat- 
rel) which holds an hundred weight of Powder, andh th a Parfe of 

gs C2: Leather, 
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wlchas the Gtedd wayyn: Fate ar alſo.Latine budge-b G 
are the beſt. 1 + OS | 


 - Bulk... The bulk of a ſhip, is-her whole content in Hold, as.to 


$4 #  * 


Bunt-lines, 1s. 4 ſmall Line, whieh:is 'mad2 fa; to the bottom, of 
the fail, in the middle part of the bglt-rope;to, a cr@ngle,and fo reeved 
through a {nal} block, ſeaſed to the Yard, the uſe. wheredf is totriſe 
_ bunt of the lai], for the better farthelizg and making up of the 
atl. 
 Avwy, ]sthat piece of wood, barrel, . or the like,- which floats 
r1ght over the Ankor, and is: made. faſt by the.þuoy Rope; unto the, 
Flook ;... The uſe whereof, is not only. to take. knowledge .where the 
Ankor, but alſo to weigh.the Ankor With the boat , which is ſooner 
done, 


keep it from; firing, ; -We- uſe; to lay. Ordnapce with, this. in. Harbour 
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_ dane, than to weigh- it with the Ship : Stern the buoy, that is, before 


they let theAnkor tall, whilſt the ſhip harly way, they-par the buoy into 
the. water, ſo:that the Buoy-rope may be ſtrerched:out ſtraight, and 
thentheAnkor will fall clear- from entangling it ſelf with the Buoy- 
rope. 'Buoyant, is any thing that is floating, or apt to float : To Buoy 
up a Cable, - that is, zo make faſt a piece of fioating Wood, Barrel, or 
the like, to the Cable, ſomewhat near to the Ankor, that the Cab'e 
may not touch the Ground; this we go in foul grounds, . where we 
fear the cutting of.opr Cables : There are Buoys alſo which do' be- 
long to Ships , and theſe are left atan Ankor in the Sea , ro few 
where any danger- is of Sands er Rocks : tlieſe, are efpecially moſt 
needful to be uſed, . where the Sands do uſe to alter, or where we cat 
have no fitting Land-mark. ;* 1 01 410.1000) REO 
A Butt. By this word taken indefinitely , is meant a Veſlel '6f 

Cask, ;;a$ a Butt of Wine, &c. Eut in-Sea- language; thus, a Butt; ' 18 
properiythe end-of a Plank, joining to another, ot. the outward {ide 
of..che Ship underwater. - To ſpring a Butt, that is, when a Plank is 
looſe at one end, and therefore they bolt-(in molt great Ships) all the 
Butt-heads,:; by[Butt-heads, is meant the end of the Planks, 

.\ The Buttuck, : ls-the breadth of the Ship, right a. Stern- from the 
Tuck upwards : and therefore according as ſhe 1s built, broad or nar- 
row at the Tranſom'or laying out of her Stern, . we ſay that the Ship 
hath a broad.or.a narrow Buttuck.. 


C. 


A Cablc. | Sa three-ſtrand Rope, intended to be ſufficient for a Ship 
1... + Jroridebyatan Ankor, for otherwiſe it is counted bur a 
Hawſer : : for a great Ships Hawſer, wil:make a {mall Ships Cable : 
Cables have ſeveral appel/ations, :as the Ankors ; andare called the 
firſt, ſecond; or third, as they grow in greatneſs . beginning with the 
laſt, ril}ir come to the Sheat-Ankor.Cable. The beſt Cables, are 
thoſe which are made of: the whiteſt ſtuff, and theretore Streighrs 
Cables are the beſt : The next the, F/emaiſh and Kowſie ; the laſt, ours : 
Themaking a Cable, is:termed the laying : as to ſay; this Cable was 
well laid ; Sarve the Cable, or plat the Cable , is to bind ſome old ' 
Ropes, Clouts, or the like, to: fave it from gaywlivg the Hauſe : Spltte 
a + 
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a Cable, is to faſten two Cables together with a Spliſe : Quoil x 
Cable, is to lay it up in Rowls one above another: Cable-tire, is the 
Cable {o laid up.in Rowls. Pay more Cable; that is, when they carry 
our an Ankor and Cable in'the Boat, ts rurn over into the/ Sea ſome 


Cable, that the Boat may row the eaſier, and the Cable be ſlack in - 


the water : Pay cheap, thar is, fling it over a-part : Veer more Cable, 
that 15, let more go our: Shot-of Cable, vide Short, 

Caburn, Is a ſmall Line made of Spun-yarn to bind the Cables, or 
ws _ a Bend of two Cables , or to ſeaſe the winding Tacks, and 
the like, | 

( a!m, and ?Is, when at Sea we have not-any wind, and then we 

Becalmizg. \add to it theſe Epithetons, flat, dead, or ſtark-calm: 
a Calm is more troubleſome to a Sea-faring man, than a Storm. If he 
have a-ſtrong Ship, and Sea-room enough. Inſ{ome places, as in the 
Straights, when it is an extraordinary great Storm, with much wind, 
and a wrought Sea, on a ſuddain there will be no wind , but a flat 
Calni, yet an extraordinary Billow, which is wonderous troubleſome 
and dangerous, for the having no uſe of Sail to keep her ſteady on a 
fide , thegreat Sea will make a Ship rowl, f6 that unleſs the be a very 
faſt Ship in the water, ſhe will be in danger to rowl her Mafts by the 
Boord, or her ſelf-under water. £4] 

Be-Calming. Is when any thing takes away the wind from ano- 
ther : as when one Ship is cloſe under the Lee of another, the win- 
dermoſt Ship .doth be-calma the Lee-ward molt : alſo when we are 
near the Land, which keeps the wind from us, we ſay, it doth 
be-calm us. 

To Camber,or 2 We ſay a Dcck lies Cambering, when it is higher 

Cambering., 5 inthe middle, then at either end ,. and ſo doth not 
lie upon a right Line : this-word is. moſt commonly applied to the 
Ships Keel and Beams, and ather-raunding- pieces; tnithe:Ships fraine, 
Camber-keeled, is when the Keel is bent in the middle upwards, 
which happens many times by a Ships over-lying a-ground, when ei- 
ther her after-moſt part, or for-moſt doth not touch : but the'moſt 
common cauſe,& the chief reaſon of cambering in great 6 long ſhips, 
is the ſharpneſs of the Hull afore and abaſt, and the foulneſs of the 
iloor. Amid-ſhips, which having more breadth to bear upon their 


water, is harder to {ink than both ends before and abaſt : whichby ' 
_ reaſon of their ſharpneſs, and great weight over-head., and 1n.their 


Rakes, 
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Rakes, which over-hangs the gronnd-work, (ink faſter into the water, 
and ſo their we'ght forces the Kee), and whole work in the Mid-ſhips, 
ro give way upwards, which is the main reaſon of the Ships camber- 
ing. 
The Cap. Is the ſquare piece of Timber , which is put over the 
kead of any Maſt, with a round hole, to receive into it the Top-maſt, 
or Flageſtaff, by which the Top-mait is kepr ſteddy , for if the. head 
of the Main- maſt be too ſhort, ſo that the Cap ſtands too near the 
Heel, or bottom of the Top-maſt, the Top-maſt will never ſand 
ſteddy,; and beſides the weight of the Top-maſt, will ſtrain the head 
of the Main maſt ſo much, that it will be in danger to ſpend it, or 
bear tt by the Boord © Every. Maſt hath a Cap,. i it carry another, 
or but a Flag-ſtaff at the top. oo 62 

Cap Squares. Arethe broad pieces of Iron, which belong to either 
{ide of the Carriage of a Piece of Ordnance, to look over the Trun- 
n'ons of the Piece, over which they are made faſt in an Iron Pin, with 
a.fore-lock , the uſe whereof, is,.to keep the Piece from flying, or 
falling our of. the, Carriage, when it is ſhor off, the mouth of it lying 
very low, or as the Phraſe is, ,under-mettle. 

The Caps ain, There are two kinds of Capſtains, the firſt called 
the Capſtain, or the Main-capſtain; and is that piece of Timber which 
is over-placed, right np and down, next abaſt the Main- maſt, the foor 
ſtanding in a ſtep, on the lower Deck, and the head being berwixt the 
two upper Decks : the parts are theſe, the foor,the ſpindle,the whe]ps,. 
the Barrel and the Holds for the Bars, to which alſo belongs the Darl 
of Iron , the uſe of it, is chiefly to weigh our Ankqrs, and generally 
to hoiſ: our ſtrike-down-top=maſts, or to heave in any thing ot weight, 
as Ordnance, or the like ; or indeed to ſtrain any Rope that requires 
great force, Theſecond is, a Geer-capſtain, which is placed in 1hz 
ſame manner, betwixt the Main, and Fore-maſts, the uſe where, is 
chiefly to heave upon the Geer-rope, or elſe ro hold off by, when we 
welgh the Ankor : at the foot of this , there are whelps placed, in a' 
lefler proportion, Which is to heave upon the Viol for the help of the 
Main-capſtatns, in weighing a great Ankor, Come you up-capſtain, 
that 13,thole at the capNain muſt go backward,and ſlacken the Rope or 
Cable which they did heave at, [n the ſame ſenſe, they alſo ule theſe 
words: Launch at the Capſtain,that is heave no more, rowl the Cap- 
ſtain, thar is, to ſtay it with the !ron Paul, which bearing againſt the - 


whelps, keep the Gapſtain from turning bgek. Cp: 
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CapFain Bars, Are ſmall pieces of Timber put through 'the. Bar- 


ze] of the Capſtain, through ſquare holes of equal lengrh of both [ides, ' 


dy which the 'Men do heave and rutn about the Capltain.- 

A Card,or ? Is a Geographical deſcription of Coaſts, with the 
Sra Card, Ftrue diſtances, Heights and Courſes , .or Winds laid 
down in it, Not deſcribing any In-land (which belongs ro Maps) the 
differences and uſes of them, will require a Jong aiſcourſe, , and. they 
are ſet down in moſt Books which write of N.uviga;ion, and there- 

fore leave them to thoſe Books. | £25.84 
| Careen, Carcening is the beſt way of trimming a Ship under wa- 
ter, both for that the Carpenters may ſtand-upon the Scaffolds, moſt 
.commodioufly ro caulk the Seams, or do any thing that ſhall be re- 
quifitsy alſo for the ſaving of the Ground-thhbers which eſpecially in 
Ships 'of grear burthen and weight, muſt needs be much 'wrong,, 
though they be laid never fo ſtrong : Belides, ir is a moſt neceſlary 
rrimming for great Ships, which are either old or weak built, and alſo 
for any Ships that have but ſmall Floats, and are built ſo ſharp under 
Water, that-they will be in danger of overthtowing when'they ſhall 
be brought aground, This Careening is tobedone ih Harbour, where 
the ſlower the Tides run the better : And it is moſt commonly uſed 
4n ſuch places , where there are no Docks to trim a.Ship in., nor no 
g00d places to-grave a Ship on ;7or elſe that irdoth not ebb_ ſo.much 
that # Ship may ſhew dry :*Forthe manner of Careening, it will Fe 
too long and unneceſſary to ſer down all the particulats ; In general, 
it is this; they take our all, or leave but little of the Proviſion, Eallaſt, 
Ordnance, ( or the like) in the. Ship! : and you muſt have a lower 
Ship by her, with which ſhe muſt be laden down on a lide, ar.d right- 
ed with Tackles (yet with the weight of Pallaſt' abeve; or below, 
they. do effe& the chief torce of the buſineſs, and ſo never {train the 
Ships Maſt much:) Note that all Ships are not of a like condition to 
Carcen;'for ſome Ships will be very hard to'come down, though they 
have no Ballaſtin them, and thoſe are Flemmings, built with two 
fanding Streaks; theſe muſt have ſome _— upon the Deck to help 
them down, and yer theſe will right themſelves very eafie, and there- 
tore need: mor-muich-in Hold ro: help tg right them ; Some, as our 
E»94j9 buft;and thelike,will come down eafie, and be hard to yight, 
and therefore we keep ſomewhar in all theſe (ro right them) in Hold, 
and having nothing on the Deck , ſome will come down ealie, and 
X ront 
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The Sea-mans Did ionary. 21 
right themſelves well : Some will do neither, ſo that there is not one 
way for all,but as we {ce the condition of the Ship, we fit things, and 
work accordingly, any kind of bringing the Ship oyer to lie on one 
fide | (ſhe being 6n float) is call'd Careening, though it be but a few 
ſtreaks;as we lay,ſhe wasCareened three,tour,or five ſtreaks :t a Ship 
lie down much with a Sail, they will ſay, ſhe Sails on the Careen. 

Carlings. Are thoſe Timbers which tte along the hip, from one 
Beam to another ; which do not only ſerve to help to ftrengrhen the 
Ship, bur on them the Ledges do reſt, whereunto the Planks ot the 
Deck are faſtned. 

Carling knee. Are thoſe Timbers which come thwart Ships, from 
rhe Skip-lides to the Hatch-way , which is betwixt rhe two Maſts : 
Theſe do bear upon them the Deck on both ſides the Maſt : and on 
the ends do lie the Coaming of the Hatches. 

A Carriage. Is that whereon we mount our Ordnance , the parts 
whereof are the two Cheeks, the Axletrees, the Bolts, the Cap- 
{quares, the Hooks, the Fore-locks, the Trucks, and the Linſe-pins: 
(vide every one of theſe in bis proper place :) The faſhion of theſe 
Carriages We ule at Sea, are much better than thoſe of the Land ; yet 
the YVenertians, and others uſe the other in their Shipping. A Piece 
clears a Shot well, that is, ſhoots far and right, which is a {ign that 
ſhe is ſmooth and well meatlled. 

A Carthrage.ls a Bagg made of Canvas,which isreaſonable good, 
being made upon a Former, the Diameter whereof muſt be ſomewhar 
ſmaller than theCylinder of rhe Piece, and of ſuch a length or depth, 
as that it (hall contain juſt fo much Powdet, as is the Charge ot the 
Piece : This is wondrous neceſſary tor our great Ordnance in Fight, 
both for ſpeedy Lading our Ordnance,and alſo for ſavingthe Powder 
which is in danger to be fired, if in Fight we ſhould uſe a Ladle: 
Theſe Carthrages are many times made of Paper, Parchment, or the 
like, but are not ſo good as the other : There are alſo other Car- 
thages, or more properly, they are to be called Caſes for Carthrages, 
which are made of Lattin , in which we uſe to put theſe other Care 
thrages, to bring along the Ship, fo much the ſater from Fire, till we 
ut them 1nto the Pieces mouth, which is a dare , that in Fighr 
there cannot be too much diltgence and order uſed. 

Carnels. Are the Veſſels which go with Mizon-ſails inſtead of 
Main-fails, theſe will lie nearer the Wird than Croſs-fails, but are 
D 0; 
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not ſo commodious to handle,. we haye here little uſe of! them , and. 
therefore I ſpeak not much. ;. WT, Pla 

Carnel-work, The building of Ships het, with theic Timbers, 
and Reams, and after bringing on their Planks, is called Carnet- 
work, to diſtinguiſh it from At ” 

Caſe. Is commonly. made round of Wood hollowed, - aid fit for 
the bore of the Piece, .by which moſt conveniently we can put mur- 
dering Shot-into the Piece :, Welikewiſe uſe Baggs to the ſame pur- 
pole, bur they are not ſo convenient as Wooden Caſes, becauſe they 
are apt rocatch hold by the way in the Flaws of the Pieces : Alſo 
ſome call the ſheathing of a Ship, the caſing of her. 

Caſe fhot. Is any, kind of old. Iron, Stones, Muſquet-bullets, or 
the like ; . which we purine Caſes, to ſhoor. out of our. great Ord- 
nance : Theſe are of great uſe, .and do much execution amongſt-men, 
oat: plis their ſmall \Shox, .when we come near, or-lie Board and 

oar Le ot 

Caskets. Are. ſmall ſtrings made of Sinner, flat; they are made 
faſt. to, the upper part of the Yards, in little. rings, which they call 
Grommets : Their ule is.to make; faſt che Sail.ro the Yard when, we 
farthelar up :; Thebiggeſt and longeſt are placed juſt in.the-middle 
of the Yard beriyixt the Ties ; theſe. do.make up the Lunt of the Sat), 
and are tearmed the Breſt-Caskets. : - - 

Catherpivgs. Are ſmall Ropes, which.run in little Blocks, (like a 
Minngm) from, one {ide of the. Shrowds, to the other, near'the, Deck; 
The uſe whereof, is to force the Shrowds taught. for the;berzer” caſe 
and ſafety of the Maſt.in the rowling.,of theShip , they are only uſed 
to the Main-ſhrowds, and Fore ſhrowds; Alſo at the ſetting on of 
the Pattocks.of the Shrowds, they are-uſed ; but here rhey are ever 
made faſt, - and, do not.run tn Blocks. 7 

Cat. The Cat, is a Piece of. Timber, faſtened alofr, right over the 
Haw ſe, and hath at the end theregf, two Sheevers, wherein 1s.received 
aRope, with a Block, whereunto js faſtned a great hook of Iron, after 
the manner of a double Tackle : theu{c is ro triſe up the Ankor trom 
the Hawſe, to the top of the Fore-caft]e, where it is faſtned with a 
topper. Cat,the Ankor, is to hitch rhe hook in the ring ot the Ankor, 

Cat-ho/es, Are two little holes. above the Gun room. Ports a ſtern 
for this uſe, that when we have occalion: ro. heave the. Ship a.ſtern, 
by a-ſtern : Faſt they bring in the Cable, or Hawler, by them to the 

| | Capſtain, 
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Capſtain, the Stern-Poxts are not ſo-good, becauſe they lie not ſo 


- 


even with the, Capſtain,. 


Caulkh,, Caulking;: is the driving of Ockham,-Spun Hair, and the 
like, into all che Seams, Rends, and T reenels througtiourt the 'Ship, 
without the which. it is 1mpoſlible tor a Ship.to be made thite. ro fwim, 
and keep out water. | & 11 
, Chafe...Or chafing, is, when any Rope is-gauletlgr fretted, 'aswe 
ſay, the Cable is chated-in: the-Fawie, or when a;Rope- rubs againſt 
any thing which is not {mooth arid even, :we; ſay, it will chate che 
Rope. JA 
Coates, By- naming the Chains ofa Ship indefinitely, is meant 
thoſe Chains to which the Shtowds are made faſt, on the Ship-lides ; 
alſo rhofe that belong to the Top-maſt-(hrowds, are call'd Chains : In 
Fight we uſe to (ling our-Yards in Chains , for fear leſt the ties ſhould 
be cut,. and ſo the Yards fall down; and theſe Chains arecalled Slings. 
Chain-walls, 1s a broader Tumber, ſet on the out lide of the Ship, 
than the ordinary Walls, and is made of purpoſe to ſpread out the 
Shrowds wider, that they may the berter ſuccour the Maſt, *_ 
A Chamber. Is a Charge made of Braſs or Iron, which we uſe ts 
put in at the Breech at any Murtherer, or Fowley, and contains juſt 
{o much Powder, as is fit for to deliver away the Murthering ſhot, 
or Caſe-ſhor, contained in that Piece : Alfo the Chamber of a great 
Piece of whole Ordnance is counted fo far, or ſo much of it, as dork 
contain the whole Charge it hath. | 
Chanxel, By Channel, is meant the deepeſt part of any Ri-er, or 
Harbours mouth , as when we fay, Steer in the Channel, is meant 
the deepeſt part of the River : In places where there are looſe Sands, 
the Channels do alter-much according to extraordinary Winds, which 
come and-drive the Sands with the Sea, ſometimags on oneifide, fome- 
times on the other , As when I came into. Mamora, the Channel lay 
Eaſt Southeaſt, and Weft Northweſt, but in two:Months after, by 
reaſon of a freth Shot, ir changed to lie in Eaſt Northeaſt, and Welt 
Southweſt, which is five Points of the Compaſs, Sometimes we alſo 
call narrow Seas, Channels,. as the Eng/iſh Channel betwixt Frazce 
and-Englend, and vt; Georges Channel betwixt Englantand [rel1nd: 
bur being in thoſe Seas, . it we ſay Steer inthe Channe), iris meantin 
the mid{t gf the Sea, ; if} 2 
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Charge. Wevuſeto ſay, Charge a Muſquer, but Load or Lade a 
Piece of Ordnance ; A Ship of great charge; is commonly meanr'by 
a Ship that draws much water , and ſometimes for an unweildy Ship, 
that will not Veer and Steer, for then ſhe is dangerous, and chargeable 
upon a Lee-ſhore , alſo every mans office in a Ship, it call'd kis charge, 

Chaſe. When a Man of War doth follow any. Ship out of his 
Courſe : or elſe, when any other Ship doth alter her-Courſe, ſo as to 
uſe all the means they can to fetch up, and ſpeak wich the other Ship, 
we.call that Chaſing: and the Ship ſo followed, we call the Chaſe : 
(as meaning by her, ) we ay, the Chaſe ſtands thus, or the Chaſe hath 
taken her Top-ſails, or the Chaſe ſtruck a Hull, &c, - There is great 
experience and judgement to be uſed- in Chaſing , for though rwo 
Men be equally Mariners, and knows how to Sail and direct hrs Ship, 
yet if.one be a praftick Man of War, nnd-the other not, the Man of 
War will do much better : The pretence in any Chaſing, is to make 
the ſhorteſt way of ir that they can ; which is by judging of the 
Chaſes Courſe, ſo to ſhape yours, that you may meet in the neareſt 
Angles : there is no certain rule for Chaſing; tor we muſt many times 
be ruled by the condition of our Ship' : As if the Chaſe clap cloſe by 
2.Wind (it being a head-ſea) and the man of Wars Ship, be a ſhort 
Ship, . that: beats much into the Sea, and a Lee-ward-fhip, then if he 
clap cloſe by a wind, his Ship will make no way,and therefore he muſt 
Five alittle more large, though he Chaſe under the Lee of rhe other: 

i Chaſing, we always Connet to get-to Windward, in-reſpectthar 

it is advantage.in-Fight : And for that we cannot Board a Ship, being 
too Lee-ward, but-ſometimes (as if it be rowards Night) to keep 
ſight of the Ship, os the like, we muſt be content to come under his 
Lee,. and get as near-as we can ; The Stern Chaſe, that is, when we 
follow her right a-Stern, and ſhe and we go-right upon one-Point of 
the Compaſs ;- To-Lee with-her Fore-footg is the neareſt and ſhorteſt, 
that is . (as you- would ſay) to lie juſt acroſs her way , fo that both 
keeping on.their Courſes, they ſhall meetall at a certain Point, Chaſe 
Pieces, ane thoſe, which lie forward on.,, when} we ſay that a Ship 
hath a good:Chaſe, indebinitely, it- is meant--of her Chaſe forward; 
and-that is, when the is ſo contrived, that ſhe can carry many Pieces, 
to ſhoot right. forward, for tothe other; I uſe.to add the word:Stern- 
Chaſe; The Pieces of Ordnance, which lic right forward on, are 
called.Chaſe-Pieces, 


Cheeks. . 
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Cheeks, Are two Pieces of Timber , which are fitted on each ſlide 
of the Maſt, from beneath the Hounds, to the upper end of the Maſt ; 
and they are made of Oak, to ſtrengthen the Maſt thereabouts, both 
for the bearing of the Top-maſt, and hoiſing of the Yards. In theſe are 
the Hons,made for the ties to run in : the Knees which faften the Beak- 
head to the Bow of the Ship, are called Cheeks: alſo the lides of any 
Blocks, are called the cheeks: likewiſe the ſides of the carriages Where 
the trunions of the Pieces do lie,are call'd, the cheeks of the carriages. 

Cheteres, Are the two ſmall pieces of Timber with a hole in them, 
in which the Main-tack doth run, and to which the Tack is haled 
down, theſe are placed a little abaſt the Loof of rhe Ship,the one on 
the one (ide, the other on the other. 

Choak, When a running ROÞe ſticks in the Block, either by flip- 
ping betwixt the Cheeks and the Sheever, or by any other occalion, 
that any thing be gor abour it, or that it have a Kink, ſo thart it can- 
not run and be haled through, we ſay the Block is choaked. 

Clamps. Are thoſe thick Timbers which lie fore and aft, cloſe un- 
der the Beams of the firſt Orlep, and do bear them up ar either end, 
and are the ſame that.the Rilings are to the other Decks, vide Rilings. 

A Cleat. Is a ſmall wedge of wood faſtned on the Yards, to keep 
any ropes from ſlipping by where that is faſtned : there are alſo divers 
other uſes of ir, as ro keep the Eating of the Sail from ſlipping off the 
Yard.. | 

Clew.. The Clew of a Sail, is the lower corner of the Sail, whick 
reaches down to the place where the Tacks and Sheats are made faſt 
to the Sail, and it is counted that-part which comes goaring our from 
the ſquare of the Sail, rowards the lower corner ; when a Sail is muctr 
goaring, then ſhe hath a great Clew ; when alittle goaring, then ſhe - 
hath a little. Clew-, when it is cut righr ſquare, and hath no Clew; and 
yet that lower corner of the Sail, ſhall retain the name-of the Clew of 
the Sail : A Ship ſpreads a great Glew, that is, hattrvery broad Yards, . 
and ſo ſpreads much Canvas ; it is good to allow-a good-Clew to a 
Main-ſail; tor by that means, the Tack will come the better aboord, 
the ſhear will come farther aft, whereby the Sail will ho}d-more wind. 

Clew-garnet.. Is a Rope which is made faſt ro the Clew of the Sail, | 
and from thence runs ina Block, which is ſeaſed to the midele of the 
Yard: The uſe whereof is, when we farthel our Main-ſail, or Fore-- 
lail ; for the name of Clew-garnet : doth only belong to- the _ 

| ines + 
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lines of. thoſe two Sails, then this Rope doth hale up the Clew of the 
Sail, cloſe to the middle part of the Yard.-. 1 7 (o 
. Clew-line. This is the ſame-to Top-ſails, 'Top-gallant-ſails, and 
Sprit-ſails, that the Clew-garnet is to the Main-ſail, and-hath the very 
ſame uſe : Note in toul weather, the guſt, when we take in our Top- . 
fails, we hale home the Lee-clew-line firſt, becauſe-the Sail will be | 
taken-in ſo much the ealler. /- : Kaur 

A Clizcher. Is a ſmall Ship, Barque, or Boat, wholePlanks and 
Boards are larded over. one: another ; and. clinched or-natted one 
through another with Nails apd Rooves : whoſe out-fide are'berthed 
or wrought up without Timber, framed as we do in other ſhips, 
Which work ts called Carvel-work«:/. | | 

ToClinch. 1s to batter or rivet aſWolts-end upon a Ring, + or turn 
back the end of any Nail, ſo as to make it fait ar thatend which 15 
driven through ; we alſo call that part of the Cable which 1s ſeaſed 
about the Ring of the Ankor, the clinch of the Cable. 

Clinehing, Is as you would ſay, a flight caulking, and is moſt uſed 
when we are at ſea, and ſuſpect toul weather, ſo that we may take in 
_ Water at the Ports; we ule to. command the Carpenter to clinch the 
Ports,thati1s, to drive a little Ockam into the ſeams ot the Ports, which 
may. be done (to ſerye turn) either within boaxd, or without board. 

Cloath. We ſay a fail doth cloath the Maſt, when it is ſo: long, that 
it touches the Gratings or Hatches, fo as no Wind can go betwixt the 
ſail and the Hatches and Gratings : A ſhip ſpreads muchcloath, that 
15, when ſhe hath broad ſails. 37 

Cloyd, When there is any thing got into the Tonch hole, or Breech 
of the Piece, ſo that the Priming-powder cannot come to give Fire 
to the reſt, we ſay, the Piece 4s cloyd. | 

 Coamangs. The Coamings or-Coaming of the Hatches, or the Gra- 
, tings, is that piece of Timber or Plank which bears them up higtier 
than the Decks, ſo as that they do,not lie even with the Deck. The ties 
Whereof, are to keep the water from running down at the Hatches, 
to give ſome eaſe for men to ſtand upright berwixt the lower 'Decks, 
it the Decks be low, and near together; and alſo in the Coamings' 
they may fit holes for to uſe Muſquets, and to ſerve for acloſe Fight. 

C #815. Thoſe Pieces of Tard-Canvas, which are put above the: 
Maſts at the Partners, and the Lumps at the Deck, that no water may 
run down by them, arecalled Coats. The ſame is uſed to the Rud- 
der-head, | Cocks. 
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Cocks. Are little ſquare Rings of Brafs with a hole in them, par 
intothe middle of ſome of the greateſt wooderr (heaves rokeep them 
fromplitting-and gulling by the Pin of the Block-whereon they turn. 
The Cokar.. Is that Rope which is made faft about the Beak-head), 
wheteunts the Dead: man-eye is ſeaſed, unto which the Main-ſtay is 
faſtned;There1s alſo a Rope about the Main-maſt-head, which'is call'd. 

a Collar, or a Garland, and'is there placed to ſave the Shrowds from : 

alling. * | | Aha, | 

, The Comb. 1s afmall piece'of Timber, fer under the lower part 
of the Beak-headnear the midſt, with two holes' in ir, and is juſt in_ 
the niture, and hath the ſame uſe ro the Fore-tacks, that the Che(- 
trees have :to/the Main-tacks, which'ts, to bring the Tack a-board. 

; Compaſs.” 1s that moveable Inftramentwith a Flie, -whereon are 
deſcribed the 32 Points or Winds by which we dire& rhe Steer, our 
Courſes ar Sea; The faſhion is knownto all, and for the uſes, they are 
handledat large in many Books whichwrite-of Navigation. There are 
three kinds ; firft the plain-Meridional Compaſs (whictrts the ordi- 
nary one;)- the ſecond, a Compaſs of Variation, which'ſhews the Va- 
riattotv of the-Cofupaſs from the true North and South. The third, is 
a dark/Compaſs, which being buran ordinary Compaſls in uſe, is only 
ſo-called, becauſe the Flie hath the Points deſcribed inno colotrs (as 
the other are) bur only black and white, being moſt convenient to be 
ſeen, when we ſteer by-night, without any light, but only sKkie-light. . 

'ToCord, or Cur. T think this word comes of conducere in Latine , 
ſo:ir imports-as much as to-lead or dire&t the Ship which way the ſhall 
g0;; it is commonly pronounced thus: Cun the Ship, which implies 
as muchas to dire& him-at Helm how to' Steer. In long Courſes, when 
. Weare offar Sea, there is not ſo much heed taken of ir, for then they 
direct their Courſe upon a Point of the Compaſs, and fo let him at the 
Helm look t6 the Steer right on that Point , bur in Chaſes and narrow 
Channels-{( where the Courſe lies not dire&ly npon a Point of the. 
Compaſs) there the Maſter, Mate, or ſome other ſtanding alofr, doth 
givedire&ion to him atthe Helm, and this wecall Conding, or Cun- 
ning : ſometimes he who commands the Ship will be ſpeaking tohim 
at Helm, arevery little Yaw, (which the Sea-faring love not, as being. 
a:kinidof. diſgrace to Their Steerage) then in mockage they will ſay, 
ſurethe Channel is narrow he conds fo thick; whereby you may g.-- 
ther, that n-narrow Channels, it is neceflary and uſeful to cond thick. 


Note- 
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Note that according as the Ships Sails are trimmed either before or by 
a wind, ſo they uſe ſeveral terms in conding , and to uſe other, were 
mproper and ridiculous amongſt them : It the Ship go betore a wind, 


.Or as they term it, betwixr two theats, then he who conds uſes theſe 


terms to him at the Helm, Star-board, Lar-board, the Helm a Mid- 
ſhips. Note that when we ſay-Star-board, the meaning 1s, that he mult 
put the Helm to the Star-board ſide, and then the Ship will go to Lar- 


board, for the Ship doth ever go contrary to the Helm, it the ſhip ge 


by a wind, or quarter- winds, they ſay a Loof, or keep your Loot ; 


.or fall not off, Veer no more, keep her to: touch the wind, have a care 


of the Lee-latch; all theſe do implie the ſame in manner, and are to bid 


.him ar the Helm, to keep her nearthe wind : Eaſt the Helm ; no near; 
bear up ; theſe words do appoint him to keep from the wind, and 


make her go more large or right before : ſome ſpeeches are common 


to both,as ſteddy,that 1s, keep the ſhip from going in-and.our, burjuſt 


upon the Point that you are to ſteer, and as you go; and ſuch like. 
Cook-room. The Cook-room, is the place, where they dreſs their 
Victuals, and this room is to be placed in divers parts ot the ſhip, ac- 


. cording to the ſhips ———_—_— in Merchant-men{who muſt imploy 


all gheir Hold for the ſtowing of their goods, and ſo ſtow their Viftu. 
alz betwixt their decks (it is beſt to have the Cook-room 1n the Fore. 
caſtle) eſpecially being contrived in the Furvaſles, for the ſaving of 
wood in long Journeys : alſo for that in Fight, they bring their ſtern 
and not their Prow to Fight, and therefore it will be leſs diſcommo- 
dity to them : beſides rhey.do not carry ſo much Ordnance forward 
on,and therefore the weight of the Cook-room,is not {o offenſive:but 
ina Man of War, it is moſt inconvenient to have it in the Fore-thi 
or Fore-caſtle : my reaſons are theſe. 1. It will (be it placed as well 
as can be) hinder the uſe of the Ordnance. 2. It will le over the Pow- 
der. 3. Being a man of War pretends to Fight moſt with his Prow , 
that part-is likewiſe to receive thot , which if any chance to come a- 
monegſt the Bricks in the Cook-room, they will ſpoil more men than 
the ſhor : and belides, the Cook-room it felf for that voyage is ſpoiled, 
there being no means to repair it at Sea, and then they mult ueeds uſe 
another , ſo har I think no man of diſcretion will commend. or uſe 
that for moſt ſufficient, which is moſt ſubject to be deſtroyed, and can 
not be repaired. 4. A man of war, even carries much Ordnance there, 
and theretore it 1s fit to avoid {as much as may be, any weight thar 
may 
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may charge her Fyre-ſhip. 5. It is dangerous for firing the ſhip: for 
being made up'to the Ship-fides , fo that men'cannot go round abou 
it in long continuance, and much-heating they may fire the ſhip unt- 
wares. 6. It takesaway the grace and pleafure of cke' moſt important 
& pleaſantelt pirr 6f all the'ttrip:f6t atiy one who comes aboatd a/thin 
of War, will principally look at her Chaſe, being the place where the 
chief offenſive force of the ſhip ſhould he:- And to conclude, I'do not 
know any commodity ir can'give to a'man of War:twherefore, in nry 0- 
pinion, the beſt placing the Cook-room,1s 11 the Hatch-way,upon the 
firſt Orlop-(not inthe Hold, as the Kings ſhips do, which'mult needs 
ſpoil all the ViRuals with too much hearing the Hold, 'oratleaſt-forde 
them'to ſtew it To tiear the'Srem and Stern, tharitmuſt needs wrong 
andwring the Ships mich, and loſe much ſtowage: and ir being there 
placed, as it doth avoid all the former inconvencies, both of the Hold 
and Fore-cafHe, and yet ſhall be as ſerviceable, fo hattrit this benefir 
more :-- That irdoth wonderfully well air the Ship berwixt the Decks, 
which is a great health unto- the:Company : But if 4 were to go 
Sea, as a man of War, I would haye'tio Cook-roomar all ; but 
2'one a$1 would have contrived to'be removed, and ſtrooken down in 
Hol&if T lift; and yet it would wafte no more Wood than theſe do, 
and dreſsſufficient'Vianels for the company, and roaſt or bake fome 
competent quantity for the Commander,or any perſons of Quality:* 
© Cordage.” All kind'of Ropes belonging to the Rigging of a Ship, 
is by 'a genera] appellation called Cordage, oo 
Counter, Is the hollow arching part in the Ships Stern, betwixt tie 
Tranſom, ' and the lower part of the Galtery , which is called the 
lower Counter; the upper Counter is from the Gallery; to the 16ivtt 
Part of the upright of the Stern, 625 4300] n_ 303 
© Courſe, 1s'takenfor that Point of the Cone ten $ . 
to {ail upon, as to ſay, the place we muſt now go to lies Eaſt, we'then 
dire& our Courſe Eaſt. - Ailer the Courſe; that is,fail upon another 
Point of the Compaſs : Miſtake the Courſe; that is, not roknow how 
the Land lies, or which way to go; alſo- Main-courſe and Fore-couffe 
Miſormcourle} are the Sails without the Befinets : Note, all Ships of 
great burthen-have double Courſes to hold/more wind, and givethe 
Shipmore way its freftigale, but'in an calie gale they hinder (as 
do albthings that are weighty over head.) 
A Crabb, 1s an Engine of Wood, with three-claws places onthe 
"7 E ground, 


we. ſay, he uſes. ſnuall craft, . 


.” 
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ground, . juſt in the nature of a Capſtain being, placed, and moſt com- 
monly uſed where they build Ships, for the Launching out, or heave- 
ing in of a Ship into the Dockzor off the Key. iT i 
. A Cradle. Is a. frame of Timber, brought.along the out-lide of the 
Ship by a Bildge, wherein they do launch ſhips for-the greater fafery. 
In Sp@:n,and other places,they uſe to trim all their great ſhips in them.. . 
Craft. Is any kind of Nets or Lines, or Hooks to catch Fiſh ,. for 
at Sea, they will ay, when they haye loſt their Lines or Nets, that 
.they, have loſt their craft,; we alſo call ſmall Veſlels, or Ketches, 
Hoyes, Craes,.. and the like, ſmall craft:; .and he.that, ſails in them, 


*. . . 


-... Crauk, We ſay a-Ship is crank-lided, when ſhe will bear but fall 


Jail, and will lie own very much, with/little wind; the cauſe there- 
of, 1s, that her breadth being laid toolow, the hath; nothing to bear 
her. up > when once the begins to. heel : wealſa Tay the is crank, by 


1 Rround 2i when (he cannot.be brought, a graqund, bur in danger-t0 


overthrow; , the reaſon. whereot is; the .hathne bildge £0. bear her, 
jr au being laid roo nayrowe., .-: lt tre [one be root hn, 
: Creenglees. Are little Ropes ſpliced. into the bolt-Ropes of all-ſails 
belonging to the main and Fore-maſt,unto which the Bowling bridles 
are madetaft and they are alſo.to.hold-by, when we.ſhaks; oft a. bon- 
net. F019 Op 4000 of LEGEMCD Bf; 20k v1 oui 1031077? 
. Croſs-bar. Is a round thot , with a þar of iron; (as it were) put 
through the middle, coming out at both. ends,;fome 6. or 8, :Inches 
More or leſs, this will not flee ſo-far as a round ſhot, but farther then 
aLangrell or chain. tho ,it 1s very good to uſe in-fight-, for -the cut - 
ting and{poyling of Ropes, fails, yards and maſts, as alſo to. do execu- 
tion among{t men, where they ſtand plyjng their ſmall. ſhox, - but-ir is 
notuſed under water, tor-that it will hardly. gothrough .a good ſhip 
fides,unlefs it be uſed out of very. great ordnance. = | 
.Croſs-Tack, Is a yard at the upper end of the rf» Maſt,under - 
the top,and there is floong, having no halliards, norties belonging to 
it; the uſe whereof is40 {pread,and hale-onthe miſſen rop-fajl-Sheats. 
Croſs-piece, 1s the great piece. of timber, which goes craſs)the 
bit-Pipes, and is that-whereuato we be-lay the Cabell.1i: 1; -. 
Croſs-trees, Are thoſe croſs pteces of timber, whickare-ſet on the 
head of the Maſ?,being bolted and ſer into ene another yery ſtrong.Iln 
2 general Appellarion, all theſe four-Pieces, being ſo made, and. put 
ro s 


C 
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togather are'called:the ero(s rrees; bur in trith-and more'ſttiQly; oh- 
ly thoſe two pieces;which gothwart ſhips; are called crofs-trees, and 
the other, which go'longlt ſhips are” ealled Treifſel-Trees; the uſe 
whereof is to bear and keep the'T-op-maſt'uptor the foor of the Top- 
maſt is faſtned-in them), ſo that they{bear all the"ſtreſs; Theſe alfo 
do-bear'upon them'the' taps, - and do--neceflarily belong to all Mats; 
whichcatry anyporher Top of Flagſtaff at'the Rad” 70 
(row: feet: Are thoſe ſmall lines ot ropes, which ſtand in 6,8 , 
10. or more-parts, being ſo devided and-put through the holes of *a 
dead;man. eye, they are of '' nd neceſſity , but only ſet up by the 
Boac-Swains, to:make the ſhip ſhew full -of {mall rigging . -and are 
placed to the bottom of the Back-ſtages of the fore-top-maſt; Sprit- 
{ail-rop-maſt-miflen Top-maſt, atid the Top-gallant maſts, **** /, 
Canbbridge-head. Is the ſame that is a bulk- head :* Only, that we 
uſe this word to the bulk head of the fore-Caftle and the half deck;. 
which:we call the cubbridge- head afore, or the cubbridge-head a= ; 
baft 14H 7 95049 | TE 3644 bs 20h) i AS6 
''- ({wtver=tail.” Is a-manner of letting one timber into another; ſo 4& 
chatby no. means they cait flip out :- All their Carlings'kave their” 
ends.ſo let. into the beams. | 2 
Cat, This word is uſed in this ſenſe, cut the ſail, that is; when men 
are aloft upon the yard, the main ſail , or fore-ſail, being farthel- 
led up, they muſt let it fall down ; when a fail is well faſhioned, they 
ſay itis well cut : Cut the Cabell in the lawſe, that is moſt common- 
ly uſedy when we ride in ſome ſtorms, and defire to ſer ſail, bur can- 
not ſtay the weighing of the Anchor, for tear of driving too much to 
lee-ward;orthe like : Generally when upon any occaſion; we cannot 
ſtay toweigh the Anchor, then we put the Cabell in the'hgw;to 
ſave:ſo.much as we'can of it: Ini extraordinary occafion (eltherat an. 
Anchor;or at Sea) we-ſornetimes cut the Maſts,by the boord the cauſe” 
ataniAnchor, is when the ſtorm encreaſes 'fo that the power which, 
the wind hath upon the Rigging and the Maſt, doth force herAnchots- 
to come home, or elſe endanger the. breaking of rhe Cabtll, thin” 
they cut down the Maft :' Bur if there'be only a great Sex pate, and- 
lttle or no Wind, there it is ro no purpoſe to cut the Mats," tYrthey 
do little orno hurt.” This happens in mary places; where the Wind ' 
dath not blow home; as ar'Sanra Cruz? m Barbary, white foe 
have rid ſach a Rode, that the Sea hath bruke over their fore-top”, 
3 and 
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and y£t-not a- breath. of -Wind-; Ar Sea; they <cutithe. Mafts on theſe 
occaſions, when an extraordinary guft orſtorr-hath fo laid the ſhip 
- on-lide, that. there is-no-hope that the can'xight again, and ſo would 
uickly be over-ſer, or filled with warter , then.in cutting the 3ſaſ#, 
rſt cut the lee-ſhrowds, for elſeiwhen the Maſt is over boord, it will 
be hard cutting them, and the end of the, Muff may: chance to/bear out 
the ſhips ſide ; next cut a littleinto the weatherſide of the 24aft, and 
then cutting the weather ſhrowds,the Maſt will inftantly and without 
danger fall over boord. Likewiſe at Sea, in a great ſtorm, where the 
ſhip rowls much, if the Partners give way,the 44ſt will rowl out. the 
Ops [ides. In this cafc alſo, if they cannot. be amended, the 21sft 
m 15:4 5 | 
"Cc 


be cut by the boord. CRETE 5b te 
Cor-water: The Cut-water is the ſharpneſs of the ſhip before, 
which doth as it were, cut the water and divide it before it comes to 
the bow, ſo that it may come by ay 9a" fiot too ſuddainly to the 
- Breadth of the ſhip, otherwiſe the ſhip would beat ſo fall againſt the 
water,that ſhe would make but little way: And therefore many times 
whicn a ſhip is to Bluffe,we put to a falſe ſtem, and as'it. were lengthen 
her for-ward-on, and this we call a Cut-water ; which -will-not only 
make her ſail better, but alſo make her keep a better. wind,and not to, 
beat ſo much againſt a'head-ſea.. 


i 


DD. 
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Lig þ a Is a: piece. of Titaber; having a:notch at one end}. 
whereon they hang a block by a ſtrap, and this is only uſed 
for. to hang that block on, which is called the fiſh-block, by which. 
they: hale up the. Flock of. the Anchor., to the ſhips bow.or:loof. 
It is ſhifred to either {ide as they have occaſion,and is it novmade faſt: 
ro the ſhip, but. lajd-by till it. be-uſed , it is put out berwix> the 
Cat and the Loof; Launch out, or Launch-in the Davitt, that 
is, put. « out or.ig: Alſo the Boat hath a Daviet, which is ſer over _ 
the head.of the Boat with a ſheever , into which they bring the Boy-. 
rope. to. weigh the Anchor, and it ſtands in the Carlings that are in- 
the Boats.bow. 

Da ad. 
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Diln-ts-ter” Ares kind of blacks = ieret) W802 6" ak 
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the ſhrowds to the ens The main to ry ome br s Me $a 
Tau Eanniers in Dead: es','but moſt great ſhips u 
ble blocks the Crow-feerdo EC thoon kr Pead-men -£) &s. So 
+ Deadwater.- The water whichis the: Eddie water at the ſtern ab Meri bf 
the ſhip is cAlled dead water; arid therefore'we'fay, vip i 
dead: water, that it hath z great Eddie follows her ar the bis Ye rug- 
der ; and this may be called dead, becauſe 1 It doth nor paſs k 'with 
that life'and quickneſs'as the other doth: 
_ Decks- The Deck isthar floart'6f h hc; ; eban Wer vet our 
Ordnance-, it lies upon” the ine 50 j they why ih & Na me of 
firſt; ſecond or'third Deck-; FT ihe: Fon Tthrs k is 
chehalf Deck , char is , the beg hich 15 from AE Man eſp to 
the ſtem, and quarter- deck ; -which is fromthe ſteeridge 4loft to the 
Maſters-Cabbin : bk allo the ſpar-deck', Kel 3th upper- 
moſt, betwixt the two ant/is mAde rely t, vt 0 mens, 
or flixhe boogds, towards the Js Mot anda pratin 
deft ;- alſorheſe decks el of Yriops ,"i5 they uſe 
ro-ſay , the firſt of ſeeohd” Otlop' ;" x flulk'Deck , or as they iſe 
ro ſay, a Deck fluſh, foreand aft, that is; when from tem to ſtem, it 
lies upon a right! line withour anyfall : Note: that the belt contriving. 
ofa Man'of War, is'tg havethe deeks fluſh, ind tofaye 28 he We ports 
onthat deck on-ati equal Height, ſo'as that every Piece tha any 
port ;/ the reafons/are'; forthar the decks being Alfh: men my R k 
fore and aft with much -more-eaſe; for the { tlivering powder and 
ſhot , or relieving one another ; bur chiefly for that if aPiece or two 
be diſmounted by may in any place, where there is a fall, another can- 
not baybrought-to ſupply his place , beſides the diſcommodity- thar by 
disjoyningthe e: ring part of the ſhip; the ſhip js much Weaken- 
ed,and-alſsir loles-much ſtowage in the ftern-ſhears, yet thete' tay be 


ſome uſe of theſe falls-ro-a:Merchant-man for his defence; who may fit 
a cloſe fight out of every fall, and though he loſe one part of the deck; 
yer he may ſtill keep'more to be gained from him: The Deck cambers, 
that is, when it doth-not lie Hat; but compaſſing'; To link adeck; or ro 
let fall a deck, is to remove it and place it lower : - To raiſe ateck;is 10: 
put-it higher above wat er; the making of a deck, is. terinted, the lay- 
ing of a deck, 


Dee Þ-: 


© Th Sear wans Diffionery. 
Deep-ſee-Lygd... Is .the IPRA) is Runge: the deepeles-line, to 
Clak” Co own, ; the weight whereof is commonly 14. pounds ; this 
 kith ſome hard white tallow laid upon the logver end of it, which brings 


up the grows. and ſo by the pierenees of of the ground, we.know:where 
and Mo haz coaſt we: are.; But in. ground , we ule.a;White 
ve Oh upon, the tal, ith A, Nas Dale 86 without which cloth, 

__ 2 aged a tallow.. cot 
Bo, - Be In 


; a ſmal Thin. with which we found | in deep Wa- 
ters Al Fo ground, and ſo according t ro the'depth and ground. in many 
known places; as in the coming into our channe],; and meny, other 
Pp Pings REG We ha pet OR know ; Where ne: 


Py Peck Dog 
ſhew.the, nel 
mouth of rhe _ Ee 
Dock. . . There are two kings: of hs, a dry dock, which is:made 
with flogd- -Satg5,t0 keep outthe Tide, i in, which. We: buijddhipsjapd re- 
pair them, wherein they ſit, what danger, a9g-harms; zhenother is. 
be Dock, which is.any, creek or placewhete we:may. caſt i in aJtiip-our 
he Tides- .way inthe Oze; and there, when a ſhip hath made her ſelf 
(as it were) a place to lie in, we ſay; the ſhip hath docked her ſelf. 

A Dravley. | Vide: Bonnet. tor. this in all reſpetts the: fame to 
the Bonnet, that. the Boguer'is ta &ha; Coufſe; lhis:jsqnlyruſed, when 
rlie. Courſe. and. Bonner. axeita lhowle;foritocloath the Aaſt ; 'fome:. 
ſmall ſhips, which are Coaſters, ang: therefore are,tor molt Convetticace, 
to have ſhort courſes, do uſe the Drabler $, 


Drag gr, 


The 864-tnaxs-Diltionay, "35- 
Draggs.. Any. things that hang over the ſhip.in the ſeay- as Shirts, 


Gowns and the like,as alſo the Boat in that reſpeR, all which do hinder 
aws muck water; tht is; pos deep Ih : 


of panes are commonly wholſom ſhips mrh® fea, -and'flitps of 
lictle dranghe, commonly go heft, but rowt moſt 5-the firſt T5 be t, for 


To Dregg. Or Dregging, isto take a litle Capel if Bei 
'hmng ower the Bots: . a eat ods fr ton , ind 
whe AhPHGe tAIE Wis 


Wind for which we have no help, but ro've&t thor© Ciba for you | 
am 
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1s 100190674 OLISESAT HE. tove fe mrfaunb, an 
ale ;;. Is, that; piece- or. part- of the Bolt-rope whichat alt the 
«four corners of the ſail-is left open, av jt were.a ring; thecawoup- 


-permoſt are put oyer the ends'of the yards or yard arms,and fo the fail 


15. at thoſe. two.cnds made faſt to the yard into the lowermoſt , the 
Fs and ſheats are ſeaſed, or, as the more proper term is,-they are 
Dent ShqfoleweD. clit £926 one notion enki gen »Y 

7. Te Exje -Thig, word,is uſed.n the ſame-ſenſe. at Sea, a5,0rherwiſe 
We uſe the word floph,, for generally, when we. would have any rope 
Nacker and not ſo hard ſtrained, we ſay eaſe it, ( as eaſe the bow- 
lings, ſheats,cc.) only when the tack ſhould be ſlackned., the proper 
term 4s, let riſe the tack ,, which, ig a very fit.term , 1n reſpect that the 
bh being looſedjr.iſcs up from zho Cheſtrers unto wheh i was haled 
OW ht 6 21390 E008 219% OUs OY 2 VLAGE 205 AQUY YROV 
_ An Edaj., the running back of the water in ſome place, edntrary 
to the Tide,and fo falling inrothe Tide again, which. happens by reaſon 
of ſame. head-land,qr. great, pointyn a. River coming: out ſuddenly, and 
ſo hingering che full paſſage ofthe wargyy which it had inthe Channel 


before SA h ts: 1d nod oft over HONG 102 20 VT 
'"* AnEld and ils mrwvind, which-cecoy)s or xervros back from 
any ſail, hawſey qr the like, going contrary-t9 that wind where it pro+ 
ceeds, bur 1s never.{o ſtrong as the other. | Low 24 


End for End. That is a-term uſed:,, when any rope doth run all 
out of the block, ſo4har it.isun-xreeved; or,as when a Cabell op hawſe 
doth run a] out.at.the,haysſe, which, nay'\bappen;either of purpole,:c6 
fave the. ». or-by.chance,,; when coming 40 an Anchor, . they 
ſhould miſs laying, on the ſtoppers; or the ſtoppers ſhould: break;: then 
they fay, the.cabell at the hawſe is run-out End for End, - - 4 
Emer, To center, is to come.into|aſhip, but in fight, they-muſt-be 
careful to clear the Decks with Fire-pots, or the like, if-it be poſſible 
from rhe trains .of powder, beforemen doenter ; for it happens many 
times that there are more men loſt in a minute, by entring,than in long 
fGght boord and boord ; and theretore being ſo dangerous, it is (it, that 
mee ſhould be well adviſed firſt , though many times if a thip be not 
well provided of cloſe fights, it is.the ſpeedieſt and ſateſt way of taking _ 
them, E vt Mnge 


- 


The Sea-munyr D$iFiouasy. 35 
.Entring-ledder, - Of this there are two, the one, whiclris uſed by 
the ſhips {1des;in Harbour, and fair weather, with cntring-ropes to it: 
this.is all maderok wood, the other made' of ropes, with ſmall ftaves 
for ſteps. which'ts hung over the gallery; fo? enring onr of the Boar 
in foul wtather,when by reaſon; of the ſhips heaving and ferting, they 
- dareot bring the Boatro theſhip-ftde,for fear of ſtaving. ' 
Emrivg-rape.lsthe rope whiclihangs by the (ide of the ſhip,in the 
waſte, where men.do ufually come 2-boord rhe ſhip out of a boar;bur 
it is. takenigeneratiy-for-any rope Which is given a mari to enter by.” - 
Eyes. Lhe bole wherein the ting of the Arichor is put,is talked rhe 
Eye of the-Anchor;a}fo cthe:compaſs,or ring, whick is teft of the fttap 
whereunto a block is ſeaſed; is called the Eye'of the ſtrap. 10 
. Ezelot-hotex: Are thoſe round holes alongft rhe botrom of thoſe 
fails, unto whick'dd belong Bennets, arid'Bonners have the famefor 
the Drablers;they have zlirtle line fowen about them, ro make them 
ſtrong; - andi{crve for other uſe butt receive-into therthe Latch- 
es of the; Bouners.,'or Drablers, with-which the Bodnet is lafed ta 
zhe Cowrit;zmnd: the Drabler ro the Bonnet.” I ns 
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Addom, A Faddom is fix foot; which rhotigtrevery ode know,ls 
L ſet: down to give notice that'we meaſure the lengrh' of all our 
xopes, by Faddoms:and nor by any other meaſure,as we'do.the come 
pals of; the ropes 'by: Inches, for we fxy a Cabel or Hawhier is fa 
many, faddom_long., of £6 many itiches about, alſo Werectoh tn 
ſounding by Faddoms:7 7 > 2 ct” roy oo 
4 Fack,Isone circle oF any rope,a cabel that is queiled tiþ ronnd; 
and ſo when they veer out a cabe];they many times askgto know how 
wuch left behind within-boord; how many. Facks are left. 
: Fall-offs; When: a fhip ( under” ſail y dorhi.nor keep ſo near rhe 
wind, ag:We appoint ; we {ay thar the hip falls of: This happen 
many times by negligence of the ſteers-man , but many times:tHe 
fault is inthe ſhip, which happens, either becauſe ſhe may be light a- 
head, or that her-maſts may be ſtayed too fore-ward'on,, for theſe 
two things make a ſhip-head fall from the wind, wt p: mo 

Falls, 


hn, 


28 The Sea-mans Diftionary. 
Falls. When we mention the Falls of a ſhip (as to ſay) a ſhip 
hath afall, or many falls, it is meant by the railing or laying ſome 
part of the Deck higher, or lower than other z alſo the ſmall ropes 
which we hall-by in all rackles,is called the fall of therackle ; as ts 
ſay, over-hale the Fall of your main-rackle, or clear the fall of your 
rack)e (only the winding rackle hath no fall.) © ; 
.- To Farihel. Or farthelling a ſail, 1s when we wrap up a ſail cloſe 
together, and ſo bind it with the Caxkets to the yard,but towards the 
yard-arm we ule rope yarns, for the {ail is not very weighty; this 
manner we uſe only to the main-ſail, fore-ſail-and ſprit-ſail, 
+ Farthbelling-lines. Are ſmall. lines which are made faſt to all the 
top-fails, rop-gallant-ſails, and alſo the miſlen yard-arms, the mifſen 
hath but one, the other one, on either (ide , by theſe we farthel thoſe 
fails, but the top-ſails have not their bunt bound-yp to the yard, as 
the main and fore-ſails have, but is laid on the top, and ſo bound faſf” 
to the head of the maſt ; rhis wecall ſtowing the top-ſail. : 
_ . The Faſhion Pieces, Are the two timbers, which do deſcribe'the 
bredth of the ſhip a-ſtern, and are the outwardmoſt rf:nbers of the 
ſhips ſtern on either fide, excepting aloft where the Coconter is 
counted. - * 
$793 9% Fender- Bolts. Vide Bolts. | 
Fenders. Are many pieces of old cabels, ropes or billets of wood, 
which are hung over the thips (ide ro keep another ſhip or boat from 
rubhing.onthe hips ſide, that they may not break her bends, or rub 
off the ſtuff when lhe is new trimmed; boats have the ſame' to ſave 
them from much beating againſt the hips fide; in the boat, the men 
Wars alſo lirtle ſhort-ſtaves, which. they.call Fenders ; hence we ſay, 
end the boat, that is, ſave her from beating againſt the ſhips (ide. 
' Fidd. Is as it werean Iron pin, made tap?ring and ſharp at the 
Jewer end ; which is to open the ſtrands of the ropes when we ſpliſe 
rwo ropes together ; but when we ipliſe cabels'we uſe fidders of 
wood, 1n the ſame form and nature bur much bigger, which if they 
were made of Iron, would be roo heavy to work withall ; the pin 
-r 1 a of the top-maſt which bears it upon the Chel-trees, is a 
dd. : . th 
_Fidd bammer. Is a fidd made- ſharp at one end, to ſpliſe a rope, 
anda Hammer at the other end with a head and a claw, ro drive or 
draw a Nail, 


Fightts. 


The Sea-mans DiGionary. | 39 


Fightts, The maſt-ciothes which hang round about the ſhip to 
hinder men from being ſeen in fight, are called the fightts ; alſo any 
bulkhead, afore or abaſt, out of which they may uſe Murderers; or 
ſmall ſhot ; or generally any place wherein men may cever them- 
ſelves, and yet uſe their Arms, are called cloſe bghtts... 

Fire-works, Are any kind of artificial receipts ,. applyed 
ro any Kind of Weapon, Engine or Inſtrument, whereby we 
uſe to ſet-on-fire the Hulls, Sails, or Maſts of-a Ship in fight , 
whereof there are many-ſorts, but the moſt commonly uſed ar ſea 
are theſe, fire-pots,. fire-bals fire-peeks , Trunks. Braſs-balls , 
Arrows with fixe-works ; and the like z to ſay allthat might icon- 
: OY theſe, will require: to0-long a diſcourſe for this that. I here 
pretend... - ;; 0130. IT 1,401 

A Fiſh. Is any piece of timber or plank which we make faſt, ei- 
therto Maſt or Yard, to ſaccour-and ſtrengthen it, when it is in dan- 
ger-to. break, then we command the Carpenter to fiſh the Maſt or 
Yard, which is done; firſt hollowing ir fir for the place,and then nai-= 
ling it with ſpeaks, and woulding it about with: ropes. (This fiſhs 
very;dry meat.) | - - -:;- WET 

4 be Fiſh-black, The block ,is the block thar belongs to the filh, 
and is called the fiſh-block. | | 

The Fijh-hook,. 1s the hook belonging to the Filth, and-is called 
the Fiſh hook. Fre 
7 ke Fiſb. Is a Tackle ting at the end of the Davie, by the ſtrap 
of the block, in which block there is a runner with a hook at the end; 
which doth hitch the look of the Anchor, and fo they hale by the 
fall that belongs to it, and ſo raiſe the Hook-to the bow, or chainwale 
ot the thip. ER 
-  Fleggs. Theſearenot only uſed ar ſea for diſtinQions.of Nations, 
'or Officers of Fleers(as;that the Admiral thould:-haye his in the Mains 
top, the-Vice-Admiral in the fore; and the Rear Admiral in the Mif- 
ſen top,)-but alſo for diſtinftions. and {igns what ſhivs muſt do acs 
cording as they have directions from the chief Commander, as to 
chaſe,to give over,to come to counſel; or the like; Ar ſea,to lower 
or..{trike-ones Flag in fight js a token of yielding, but otherwife of 
great obedience and reſpec : And to be made to take it.in;petforce, 
the greateſt diſgrace that catt-be'; when they would have the flag out, 
they ſay, heave out the Flag, that 1s, towwrap irclole abourthe aſe ; 

| EF 1þ _ Co 
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40 The Sea-mans Diffibnary. 
To ſtrike the Flag, is-ro pull it down upon the Cap,and ſo let it hang 
ever looſe. | | Ls 
Flaire, When a ſhips a little howled in near the water,and above 

that the work doth hang over again, and is laid out broader- aloft, 
they fay,that the work doth Flaire over; this makes a ſhip more room 
within boord:for a Man of War,but is not ſoſightly,nor by the molt 
£ommon opinion held to be holſome for aſhip , * yet 1 have ſeen the 
experience, and am of opinion, that it can wrong a ſhip bur little, 1t 
her bearing be laid high enough. 3 

. Floane. When any of the theats be not haled home to the blocks, 
then they-ſay thar the ſheat is loan , but when they ſay, ler/flic the 
theat, thatis to {er ir go amain, or as far as it will; rhis is molt com- 
monly uſed in great Gults, tor fear of ſpending the top-maſts, or 0- 
ver-ſertting the thip, for the ſheats being floan,doth hold no wind : 
haye ſeenin an extraordinary guſt,that whenthe ſhip hath beea down. 
en the quich (ide in the water,we have ro make her right again ler fly 
the theat,but the guſt hath flattered all the ſail to' pieces, leaving not 
any jot, or but ſome raggs inthe bokt-ropes. | 

, Flogd. It is flood when the water begins to riſe, young-flood, 
quarter- flood, half-Hood, are all terms commonly known. 

The Flock, _ This is the broad part of the Anchor , which takes 
-_- in the ground; .as alſo thoſe of the Crapnels, which have four 
00ks, nn 

Flote.. We ſay, any thing doth flore thar ſwims above 'wardr, \nor 
touching ground, as rhe thip 1s aflore;;rhar is, when it B'born up cleer 
from the ground by the riting of the water; a Rloaty<ſhip , is'a thip 
which draws bur little water. | 0, 2 

Flow. When the water doth riſe or heighten, we ſay it doth flow: 
But note,tharever in all places(Seas or Rivers)where it lowsgit flows 

by the Ghore,before ir lows in the fling or middle of the ſtream;and 
ſo it doth ebbe by the ſhore, before ir doth in the ſtream i rhe reaſsh 
x,tor thar the water is of the moRforce and wetght where it is deep- 
eſt, and ſo is hardlier returned, being-onee bent away : When we ſay 
it flows at Londox- Bridge South-weſt,or at any other place South'or 
Weſt, or as it happens :'by this is meant, that 'when the Moon'is-at 
the full qr elſe new Moon, then upon'thar-day, the-Sun being in the 
South-welt point,which is'three of the-clock in the 'afcer-noon, it is 
high-water at Zoudor-Bridges. ; | E $605 
| The 


4 


(The Sed-Fewes: Didttorv8y, | Th 


The Flew: The floor of x ſhip,;isfo.murt of the bottom of her, 
as-ſhe doth reſtupon-when'ſtic isw-groundand therefore-thoſe which 
have long and broad floors, lje faſt and ſafeit-with'theiground*, and 
the others are crank and: dangerow, both ro w rring themſelves, and ro 
overthrow: lt 
-.Ebefh. WhenaDeck isilaid from eR kr without any falls 
ot rilings, w2. Jay. her Deck-tivs floſhy tore andalj 4 4 = oO NO is 
nor ufed' in atiy other ſenſe. / 10 f 

T he Fly. - 1s that part of the Compaſs whereon _ 4 2 - tot of 
- winds are deſcribed ; to which ee is the-Needle made 

a 

To Free. When'a Thiphatt: inath hate m kiees wi fay,the Pump 
will free her, or will nor free her. On 'vhen'we bale out the water, 
thariscalled freeingthe thip 75 Iſo-whenthe Boat hark water ir her, 
weconimand ther to free the Boat'; ſo that"this word-(Free? is not 
uſed in.any: other reſpe&t abour. a ſhip, bur to ger out-the water, nor 
- thereds/not any other:word uſed fo propelhy:; for hon gerting-our of 

rhe water of ſhip, or boar, asthis:7 1 13; 

':Freſhsfhure, When any extraordinary: Tahd' niocs comes down a 
Rivbr faddenly, or.clfe-wheniuny great River” comes into'a Sea, fo as 
that the water is freth a mile or two (8 in many yrunnes it 15) we ſay 
iris 2-great freſh ſhore. ot 

The. Fure-for, There ivino.ſuch place of a ſhip wehich'i 1s rerrned 
om farc+$00r5::but its award uſes, imichis:kindgwhartwolhips farl, 
fathatonedottviie wich tie Rem ſo'rrifch wweather the other; that 
keepitg theit dourſes;:thar ſhipwhichs tochiſo-lie, wall gs out ahead 
withirhe other, then we'fay, thar the doth-lo lie with the fofe-foot of 
the: orher \ as the Kands. or:comes withher fore-fo0v; but 'being-once 
fo paſt; ont; þefore ther- aheadgrand by her,we do hot fay ſhets'paſt 
by:arcfore-fom;bur thus; the is pone-out-a-head , 16! thir (this word 
ford-foorg anplics no: more;bur one Hops lyimgyor caſing: acerofs' ano- 
that ſhips way 13. 23Þy 019 97:! 7 

 Fore-locks, Are lictle flat pieces of Iron, made like wedges, hich 
are-pycitito the bales ar the ends vt bolts;to keeprhe bolts-from draw- 
ing out or:llipping back ail _ Koop down and faſt the cap ſquares 
1 TRwey Eyegr gn Feb! ISt SW.1101 35) 
eitond gilt. 9 : ap "on09845F VidenMap. 11S 
- of. Formet; kk piece of. woud;turned round fomeniu bets han 
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2 The Sea-wwans Diffionary. : 
the bore of the Piece for which-it. is made;; asa Saker Former,aMi- 
nien Former, &c, The uſe whereof, is'to-make upon it paper-Car- 


— 


Fore- Reach, When two lhips ſail together, or after one another, 
ſhe which ſails beſt (thar is faſteſt ) doth Fore-reach upon the other. 


| thrages, or Linnen Carthrages. ; 


.  rwo. ſhips fail- both ne way by a wind, . one' may keep the better 


windthe other-may fore-reach, then he-rchat dothy fore- reach, if he 
would ſpeak with the other,as ſuppoſe he be a Man of War,the other 


'a Merchant, he muſt caſt about when he is ſo. far fore-reached upon 


her, chat, he may; lic with her fore-foot. 
Fore-Sail. Vide Sail. | 

7 Fore:Top=/Mafbs Vide Top-Maſty 7 non 
- 11 3:10E0r6-Fards! Vide Tards on iv 1 cid 094 GLY 
Faonles. When a thip hath been long untrimmed , ſo: that-graſs, 
or any Glth be. grown or got abour her, the is foul : Alſo: when any 
rope which we thould baſe , 4s hindred by: another, or tangled in it 

ſelf ( as Top-ſail , Haliltrds, iTackle, Falls and the like may: be).or 
any thing elſe ſo that it cannot run we ſay:the rope is boule as the 
Sheats are foul of the Qrdnance; y;the Halitards, Clew-lines,-or the 
like, are foul, and ſo muſt be cleered: before. they .can bemade'to 
Foul-water, When a ſhip. (under fail) comes into ſhallow wa- 
ter, ſo that ſhe raiſes the.mud or ſand.with her way, (which ſhe may 
do, though ſhe:do not touch the. grourid,:but come :very:neer-it) we 
ſay ſhe makes foul-water,| Note that a ſhip in Showle-water, when 
the ſails wich her Keel \neer: the ground, 'cannor, feet her Helm, as 
well as in deep-water :| The reaſon is, for -that-neer the-ground, the 
water hath not that weight and force as hath whenir is deep = and 
aiſo by reaſon of an Eddy,which-is madebetwixt the ground andthe 


. bottom of -the ſhip, being ſo; neeo:together, the water cannot core 


ſo-{wift:to the: Rydder, as itdoth indeepes: waters: "Amd'note alſo j 
thar the ſwifter the water comes to the Rudder , the better the thip 
«oth iteer; or feel her Helm. | 5 2: y' | 
Founder... Whena {hip by aftytextraordinary -leak, or elſe'by any 
great ſea that hath broken anto her;s half full, or tia}l:of quarer ſo'thar 
we? cannot free the water forth,we ſay, the is foundred;:Thewordis 
l3gnificant, for.juſt as k folindired Horie camrjvr go, ſo a ſhip which is 
tull,or neer tull of 'water will:rior>feel her:Helad rhavic wih.pei- 
| ther 
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that ate ſochandled.- 4 
Ea:cocks. This word is commonly pronounced, but I think more 


dther are called the upper Futtocks. * | 
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Age. We are to Gage our Cask, that we may ſee how great 

AF ir, 4s,.0r how qughis leaked; out ,- which we: do, by purring 
down a lick at the Boong,. and that by the wetneſs, will ſhew how? 
muchJiquor.is ins Alſo, when we would know how much -watee' 
a (hip draws when the is a-flgat, we ſtick a-nail into a pike ,or pole; 
and {o-put it down by.the'Rudder, till this- nail earch hold. under the 
Rudder, and thus we call gageing a-ſhip ;, Note that we cannot ex- 
aAly by this, tell how much the draws, for wemuſt allow for the 
W Rake 


164. The Set-mius Dilbionary. 
Rake of the ſkip aft-ward: on: for'the Lole doth not'go down in a 
Perpendicular Line, and ſo many foot as ſhe draws, is called the 
thips gage,, 'whenione ſhip is ro-weather of another ,' the hath, as 
they term it, the Weather-gage, buttlieq never uſe-to ſay, the Lee- 
age. 451730 © FLUNG 11-70 At]. 22 if. 
, Gale. ' When the wind doth: not blow*'too hard, bot reaſonably; 
ſo that a ſhip may bear her rop-ſails, a-rripp' we call itCaccording to 
the ſtrength of it ).either anealie, or» loom gale, which is; 'when-it 1s 
litcle wind ;-a freſſi, ſift. ftrong gale,wheni1r is'much wind : ' Sogte- 
times ati ſea; two thipz beiug:nor'tar afunder {if ir be fair ;'fttooth, 
gentle weather, and but-lircte wind ;; vheſhip ' will have more win 
than the other, and fomctimes the one bz Hat, be calmed, the other 
have a little breath of wind; then they fay, the thip- which hath the 
wind, doth gale away. from the other. © ! + - (415 © | 
The Garbord, is the firſt plank, thaw is drought on the: out-fide-of 
the ſhip, nexttothe Keel, :'t 31 gig bs 2h 0D AG 02 et Lg 
Garboord-ſtrake. Is the firſt ſtrake; or (as you may ſay): the firſt 


ſeam next to the Keel : Here-ts the moſt dangerous place in-all the 


thip to ſpring a leak ; for it is almoſt impotlible to come ro it within- 


boord.. [+ 


The Garnett, Is a tackle; whereivich we hoyſe intalll Casks and 
Goods, if they be not too heavy, as: great Ordnance, Fc. It hath a 
pendant comes from the head of the main-maſt;' with a' black which 
15 ſtrongly ſeaſed to the main-ſtay , juſt over the Barck-way where 
we uſed to rake in our goods and howld. In this block they do reel 
the runner, which hath a hook at one end, within which we hitch the 
ſlings, and at the other, a double block, in which we reeve the fall 
of the runner , and ſo by thar we hale, and hoyle in the Goods , 
when it is not uſed, it is made faſt'along by the ſtay , at the bottom 
of the ſtay. | 

A Girding. Vide Truffes. © - i : 

Girt, When the Cabet is fo raught; that'upon the' ruxning'of rhe 
tyde, the ſhip cannor go. over it With 'fier- ftern-pot |" thn the will 
liea-croſs the tye, and then wefay;ſhe1s Girt'; which will inſtantly 
be under, if the cabel be 'veered oof fldek. III 

Goaring. A ſail, is cut goaring , 'when it: comes ſloaping by de- 
grees, and is broader at the clew than at the caring, all top-ſails, and 
top-gallant ſails' are ſo; Iu ee ge . 

Go ſe-wing. 


4 


The Sea-t1a1s DidFionary, 85 
Gooſe -wing., When: we-are agoing before a wind, or quarter * 
winds with a fair freſh gale, we many-times ( to make more haſt 
unparrallel the Miflon-yard, and ſo launch-out the yard and fail over 
the quarter,on the Lee-lide, and fo fitting Guyes ar the farther end, 
to keep the yard ſteddy with a Boome ; we boome out the Sheat of ' 
the mifſon-ſail,.this doth help to: give the ſhip ſome way, which o- 
therwiſe the miſſon-fail will not, eſpecially before a wind ; this fail 
ſo fitted, is called a Gooſe-wing. hg 9 
Grapnells, Arein the nature of an Anchor, being uſed for Gal- 
leys, or Boats to ride by, only they differ in form : for Grapnels * 
- kave tour flooks, and never a ſock, for it needs none, being that 
which. way ſoever itfalt, two: of the flooks do ever hold by the 

ground : In Men of War, we -uſe then that are light to fling into a 
thip, to catch hold on ſome of the Grateings, Railes , Gun-wales , 
or the like, and ſo having a chain made faſt unto ir, we: laſh faſt the 
ſhips together. There are alſo ſmall. Grapnels ; with three hooks, 
but nor *broad like. flooks', with which we uſe to {weep - for Haw= 

ſers: or ſmall Cabels.  - - eas ns 

Graiings. Are ſmall edges laid over one croſs another like a Port- 
culiifle or a priſon gate; thoſe which are called the gratings ,- are be- 
twixt the main and fore-maſts which do ſerve for a cloie fight, and 
alſo for the ſaccour of men,either-in hot, or tou] weather with a Tar- 
pawling upon them: There are alſo in many' places of the ſhip gra- 
tings made tor the air and light , bur chiefly over the Ordnance, for 
the vent ofthe ſmoke of the powder, which comes out of the touch- 

hole in fight. SY + 

To Grave. Graveing a ſhip , is bringing her to lie dry aground, 
and, then to burn off the old filth and ſtuff, with reed, broom, or 
the like, and ſoto lay on new : Home uſe only tallow, but that will 
quickly grow foul, others tallow and ſoap { which will alfo quickly 
grow foul, ) The moſt common and beſt, is with Train-oyl, Roſen 
and Brimſtone boyled rogether, for this will laft longeſt clean : The 
laying on of the ituff, is called Paying the ſhip. 

.;4 Gripe, The Gripe of the Ship, 45 the compaſs and ſharpneſs of 
the Stem under-water, eſpecially toward the lower part: The uſe 
' Whereof, is g& make a Ship keep a good wind., And therefore ſome- 
times when a ſhip will not keep a wind well, they put on another 
falſe Stem to the true Stem,to make ner Gripe more. - 

To 


46 ' The Sea-many Di@idnary. | 

ToGripe, We ſay a Ship doth Gripe,when ſhe is apt(contrary to 
the Helm, )ro run her head or noſe to. the wind more than ſhe ſhould: 
There are commonly twe.canſes of this,the one, when a Ship may be 
r00 deep a-head , that her head. is not apt; by reaſon of the weight 
which prefles her down, to fall away fromthe wind ;- the other may 
be the ſtaying of the Maſt, forif ſhe-be a ſbort ſhip, and draw much 
water, it her Mafts be ſtayed too--much. aftward-on, it will cauſe her 
head ſtill ro run into the wind - The Flemming; being generally long 
floaty Ships,do ſtay all their Mafts afterward-on very much;elſe their 
Ships would never keep a wind , for it is apparent to ſenſe, that all 
fails from the Main-maft aftward-on the farther aft they ſtand, tho 
more they. keep the Ship to the wind:: as the head-fails, the 'more 
forward on they ſtand, the more power they. have to flat the Ship a- 
bout from the wind. yy 

Grommets,” Are little rings, which are made faſt to the upper-lide 
of the yard, with ſtaples,which are driven into the yard ,which have 
no other uſe but to tie and make faſt the Caskets into-them. 

Ground and grounding. When a Ship. is brought of purpoſe to be 
trimmed on the ground , or otherwiſe , that is called grounding the 
Chip.: There are three manners of laying a ſhip a-ground, that is, ei- 
ther laying her head upwards towards the bank and her ſtern ro- 
wards the off:wards, and is turned, laying her Pitch-long-to, this is 
aſed to Ships that are crank with the ground ; _ for this way, they take 
the beſt advantage for the Ship to bear herelf':, The ſecond is, to 
Jy her all alongſt the ſhore, and to heel her to the ſhore-ward ; this 
& uſed to Ships which hgye reaſonable good floats, and will bear 
\ themſelves ſufficiently, well : The thicd., is-laying her alongſt the 
ſhore; heeling her to.the off-ward , this we uſeto Ships which have 
great broad Floarers (as Flemmings which. have ſtanding ſtrakes;) 
the reaſon is, for that otherwiſe we thould hardly comets her Keele: 
Some ſea-faring-men, are veryſuperſtitious of going. to ſea at cer- 
tain days, and commonly thoſe hold it.goed to. begin.the voyage on 
Sundays ; and therefore to ſeem to-have begun the voyage that day 


(though they+;be nor. ready to go): they will weigh, or asthe term . - 


is, tripp the. Anchor-and. go a little way, and fo. come to the Anchor 
again, this:they call breaking ground.. 

Ground timbers. Are: thoſe-rimbers which are faſtFaid over the 
Keel, and .ſo bolted through the. Keelſon into the Keel, and are thoſe 
| which-. 


The $e4-mans Diffionary. . = 
_ Which makethe floar of the Ship,and are therefore called ground-tira- 
bers, becauſe the Ship doth reſt upontheſe when ſhe lyes a-ground. 
Gndgins. Are thoſe Irons which are made faſt to the Sternepoſt, 
into- which the Pintels of the Rudders are hanged. - F Ty 
' To Gull. When the Pin of a Block, doth cat, or wear into the 
Sheever, it is called Gulling : Alſo when a Yard doth rubb againſt 
the Maſt, we fay, it will Gull the- Maſt ; and therefore, to avoid 
that, we put a-Plat made of Synner, tothe middle of the yard, to 
.keep it from gulling the Maſt.  _ WES I r=e1Ct9 
i he Gun-wale. That piece of timber,which reaches on either (ide 
the Ship, fromthe half-Deck to the fore-Caſtle ( heing the upper- 
moſt bend as it were, which finiſhes the upper walls of the Hull there, 
and wherem they put the Stanthions which ſupport the waſt-trees ) 
is called the Gun wale,whether there be any Guns there or not: al- 
ſo the-lower part of any Port where any Ordnance doth lie, is called 
the Gun-wale, ap Et COwed 
A Guy. 1s any rope whichis uſed to keep a piece of Ordnance, 
_ or any thing elſe, the Boat or the like, which is hoyſed into the Ship 
from ſwinging into the ſhip too faſt, when ir is over the Gun-wale, 
£0.be koyſed in, then by this rope we do eaſe it in greatly ; and itis 
commonly made faſt to the Stanſkions of the waſt trees, and that is 
called a Guy, which word, I think, comes from Guide, for this doth 
. Euideir in. Alſo there is a rope which is faſtned to the fore-maſt 
at one end, and is reeved thorough a fingle block, which is;ſeaſed to 
the Pendant of the winding tackle, and ſo reeved again thorough ano- 
ther,which is ſeaſed ro the-foremaſt, ſomewhat lower than the firſt 
part,and this is to hale forward the Pendant of the winding Tackle, 
and this rope is called Guy. 12590 


his ba & 
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ToY_J Ate, or over-hale. That which:others commonly call-pa}- 

3 4 ling a rope, the ſea-faring-men call ever haling (Cas fiat 
tavghr the Bowlings , or hale in a rope that hangs withourbootd:; 
the like in any kind,) To over-hale, is when a ro; © i: haled too ſtiff; 
'or tauglit ; then to hale it the contrary way that it was hated betore, 
and f0 ro make it ſlacker, 
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To Hall,or Halling. Halling of a Ship, is calling to her to know 
whenee ſhe is, or whither ſhe is bound,or any other occaſion, which is 
done commonly in theſe words, O the Ship,or (ar Sea,) no more but 
Hoa, and the other then anſwers Hie : Theſe words are common to 
all Chriſtian ſea-men,to hall each other in-: Alſo ſometimes we ſeem 
to call to them, or ſalute them with whiſtles or trumpets, and this is 
called Halling with trumpets, or whiſtles, 

Halliards, Are the ropes by which we hoyſ: all the yards,only the 
croſs-Jack , nor the ſprit-ſail-yard have none, becauſe they are ever 
flung : yet in Cnal-craft, they have Halliards to the ſprit-layl-yard, 

Hand, or Handing. When they would deliver awayany thing, 
to be paſſed to-another, or to have it brought to them, they ſay, hand 
this away, or hand methat, or hand ir along , ſo wheff they want 
men to hoyſe, or do any labour, they uſe to call for more hands, not 
more men. 

A Hands peeke, Is but a wooden leaver, (which-is uſed inſtead of 
a Croa of Iron)to traverſe the Ordnance-; but moſt eſpecially to the 
wind laſs in the boat, or Ships which have been wind lafles,to. heave 
up the Anchor by. 

The Harpings, The Harpings of a.Ship,is the bredth of her at the 
bow: Alſo ſome call the ends of the bends, which are faſtned into 
the Stem, the Harpings.- A gh PIE > 5, | 

Hatches. Are thoſe-looſeparts,and'as it were, dores of the Deck 
which are in the mid-ſhip before the main-maſt that we open to let 
down things in Hould, having at each corner a ſheackle of Iron,to litt 
them by. . | 

Hatth w4y. By the Hatch-way, Is meant the place Perpendicular, 
over the Hatches : when they ſay,lay a thing in the Hatch- way, that 
1s, on the Watches. | RR 20 LO | 

The Hawſes, Are thoſegreat round-holes,before,under the head, 
out of which the Cabels do come,when the Ship is at an Anchor : A 
Gold Hawſe, Is when they lie high from the wateg,and this js. beſt, for 
when they. lie low, it there be great (ea, che Hawie will {ti]] be in the. 

water,and take in much water into the Ship : Freſh the Hawſe, that 
is when we ſuſpe&'that the Cabel is fretced or chafed, or is like, as 
Many. times it will, to burn in the Hawle ( for there the Cabel cn- 
dures-the greateſt frreſs ) then we veer out a little, to let another 
part of the Cabel endure the ftreſs : Alſo, when we lay new Platts 
upon 


Ly 
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: .. The Sea-trans Diftionary, 45 - 
npon the Cabel , In the Hawſe;it is called frething the -Hawſe: Cleer 
the Hawlſe, that is, when two Cabels,which come out at two Hawſes, 
and by the winding of the Ship, have ſome turns one about the other, 
then undoing theſe turns, is cteering the Hawſe;, -which is neceſlary 
to be done,for elſe the Cabels will gall one another very-miich : Any 
ſhip;or thing that is croſs afore the-Hawle,or lyesathwart the Hawſe, 
or when one Ship rides with her ſterne juſt atore-the others Hawſe, 
they ſay,ſhe rides upon the Hawſle. -: . - | 
s 4 Hawſer. 1s a three-ſtrand.rope, and may be called a little Ca- 
bel, fot that which is-one Ships:Hawſer,will be another Ships Cabel: 
T heſe do ſerve for many uſes; [as to warp the Ship over a bar : rhe 
main andfore-ſhrowdes,ate made. of: Hawſers,- only note the difte- 
rence of the making or laying, is the cauſe of the'difference of the 
names., which-to know, //ide Ropes. ' | 
The Head. Vide Beake Head, Yet ſometimes it 1s not exaftly 
_ takenonly forthe Beake-head/; |for ſomerimes they ſay,a-head thar 
5,abourt the fore-maſt, taking.as'it were,all the forepart of the Ship, 
for the head. 3d 2 0G ARQRTIO Wa: | 
Head-lines. Are the ropes of all ſails, which are uppermoſt next 
the yard, by which the (ail is made faſt.unto the yards. 
Head-ſails. Are ſails belonging to the fore-maſt, ſpric-ſai], and 
fprit-fail crop-maſt ; for theſe are: the fails which govern the head'of 
the Ship,to make irfall off;and to keep our of the wind ; | thefe head- 
fails (quarter winds)are the chief drawing'ſails. {7 
Head-ſea. When it hath been a great ſtorm,the wind(it may be) 
will ſuddenly alter 6 points and more, but "the fea will go the fame 
way it did, for ſome hours, then if our courſe lie ro go right againſt. 
this ſea ( as we*rnay; the wind being altred)) we ſhall meet this fea 
right a-head,and {owe ca/l;it a head-ſea : Somerimes alſo when'it hath 
but a little wind; there, wi!l be a ſea, which will'come contrary to the 
wind, but then.notlong after, the wind will, come that way,and doth 
ſhew.that on thai point of the C ompais, when as that ſea comes, there 
hath been much wind. Norte;that generally; before any great ſtorm . 
the {ca will come-thar-way betore any wind , which {hews that the 
ſea out-runs the wind ;, the reafon I rake ro be, for thar: the featbe. 
ing a continuate-body,one part being moved, the wind 'dovh qtiickly 
intuſe motion.to the reſt, as we ſee by the circles which wltone doch 
maze, When it is tarown into the water, Note, in ktad-ſeas, all 
G 3 fort 
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\*5O - The Sea-mans DiFionary. 
ſhort Ships are bad Sailers, for they beat much againſt the ſea,but 
long Ships do go more ealily, for they will ride upon two waves at 
once, and fall more gently into the ſea. 

_ To Heave. As we-commonly uſe the word, fling away, ſ0ſea- 
men they uſe the word, heave away ; for if it bebut a rope, yard, or 
Ship, they will ay, heave it a-way : Heave' over-boord, that rope, 

yard, or the like, alſo the turning about of the Capſtain, is called 
heaving at the Capſtain; alſo when a Ship at Ancher.doth riſe, and 
fall with the waves, they ſay, ſhe heaves and ſets. 
The Hyel.. The Heel-of the: Main-maſt, fore-maſt, or Miſlen, is 
. nothing but that part, which is pared away a little, ſlaunting on the 
aftward-(ide of the foot ofthe maſt, like a heel,to give the Maſt leave 
to be ſtayed aftward-on , as the Flewmings do eſpecially ; But the 
heels of - rop-mafts are ſquares, and in that they put the fid. of the 
. rop-Malt ; 

To Heel, I1sfor the Ship to lie down ona (ide, whether ſhe be a- 
float ora-ground, and ſo ſhe heels much or little: She heels to Star- 
boord, or to Port : Some ſuperſtitions Sea-men, when they take in 

goods, or victuals for a voyage, if by:chance in ſtowing the proviſion 
the heel to ftar-boord, will fay;it is a ſign ofa long and bad voyage, 
:for then they will ſay,ſhe heels from hand-ward, becauſe they take in 
all their goods: on the Lar-boord fide ; but if ſhe heel to Lar-boord, 
It isa.lign of a good voyage, and ſome goods to come in : When ſhe 
1s a ground, we ſay ſhe heels to the ſhore-ward, or ro the offward, 
according as it is. . TEC 

The Helme. Isthat peece of timber, which the Helmes-man doth 
hol4 in his hand. to ſteer and govern the Rudder, and-one end'is made 
faſt ro the head of the Rudder, but ſo as that it may fhay be taken off: 
Though the Rudder be the cauſe of the Ships working, yet the helm 

.ts the inſtrument which governs the Rudder , and therefore we im- 
utear all to the Helm ; as when we ſay, the Ship feels the helm, 
or doth nof feel the helm, that-is, will work , and be governed by 
the helm, or.not ; for if a Ship be very foul, or our of her «rym, 
or too deep, or too light , many times ſhe will nor-feel the helm, 
but fail as 1f ſhe had none. Port the Helm : Star-boord:the Helm : 
A mid-thip, or right the Helm, terms of conding , to dire& which 
way the Steers-man ſhould put the Helm : In ſmaller Ships un- 
.der the rate of 500 Tun, they uſe to put a whip to the hr 
en 
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end-of:the Helm , and ſo ſteer and govern the Helm by that. 

To Hitch. Isto catch hold of any thing with a rope, ro hold it 
faſt, orwith a hook , and we ſay, Hitch the fiſh-hook to the flook of 
the Anchor : When we hoyie in the boat, Hitch the Tackles in the 
rings of the boat, or the garnet, the flings, that is, catching hold of ir 
by the hook, to hoy ſe in the goods- w 

To Hold-off. Is when we heaye the Cabel at the Capſtain, if the 
Cabel-be very ſtiff and great,or elſe have lain in a ſlimy ozy-ground, 
it ſurges,and ſlips back, unleſs that part , which is heaved in, be ſtill 
haled away, hard from the. Capſtain,,- to keep the Cabel cloſe, and 
hard to the Capſtain whelps, if it:be,a ſmall Cabel; men may doit 
in their hands : but if great, then-either they hold: off with Nippers; 
or elſe (as in all great ſhips) they do bring it to the jeer-capſtain, 
and this is called, Holding-oft; | 

- Hony-Comb'd. When a piece of Iron Ordnance (either by being 

1Ikcaſt, or with over much wearing) is rugged, and hath little holes 
in the concave of the Piece, the is ſaid to be Hony-comb'd. This is 
very dangerous for a croſs-bar-thot to-catch in, or any ragged (hor, 
as alſo that ſom@rag of the Carthage, or piece of the wad may ſtick . 
in it, and fo fire the powder , that ſhall inſtantly be put in , tory - 
whether a Piece be Hony-comb'd, we put in a Nail, or crooked+piece + 
of wire at the end of a ſtaft,and ſo where that catches we know the is 
Hony-comb'd ;'or elſe light a candle on the-end of. a ſtaff, and thax 
will chew all the imperfeions of the Piece. - 4h 

The Hooks, The:Hooks of the Ship-; .are all thoſe forked tim- 
bers which are placed npright on the Keel , both in the Rake, and 
Run of. the Ship: Theſe do give the Narrowing and Bredthing | 
of the- Ship an thoſe parts, according as. they are framed, and they | 
are bolted into the Keel ;-'Lhecompaliing timbers which are betore, . 
and do help to ſtrengthen the Stem-and fore-part of the Ship, are cake 
- ted breaſt-hooks,* = © | 

A Horſe, Is arope which is made faſt to. one of the fore-maſt 
ſhrowdes, with a dead-man-eye at the- end of it, through which is 
reeved: the .pendant of the, ſprit-ſail-ſhears, and is for ne-other 
uſe, but ro keep the ſprit-ſail.ſheats clear off the flooks of the - 
Anchor : Alſo when a man heaves the head of the. ſhrowdes , there - 
is a rope made faſt to the ſhrowdes for him ro- lean againft for fal- 
ling into the ſea ; Alſo they: uſe a rape to ſet raught the ſhrowdes, 
Re, with . 
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with wale-knots; ont'end made faſt to: the {hrowds, to the other;rhe 
Lanniers are brought ;/ and ſo with a hand-ſpeek turning it, they ſer 
taught the Halliards, this is: called a Horſe: AJſo. thoſe little ſhort 
ropes, Which are ſeaſed rothe-middle:gf: the top-maft, and top-gal- 
lant-ſtages, with a. block ;-whereih are reeved. the top ſail and-rop» 
gallant bowlings, are called Horſes90g 1! i 4 tf 7 
. The. Howld: All the'room betwixt the Keilſon, and the firſt, or 
lower.-decks, is called .the Howld, and it is where all 'our viQtuals, 
goods, and ſtores do lie ; yet jt is'divided into ſeveral rooms with 
bulk-heads,' as the Stewards room; the Powder room , the Boat- 
fwainesſtore;and the like: Running: the howld, ſtow the hywid;, 
ctcer the howld. - Yide the propernames. 0 1 i 
The Hownds.' > Are the. holes in'the Checks which are faſtned 
tq the head of the Maſts, wherein the tyes do run, to hoyle the 
yard ; The top-maſts. have but one hole alofr in the head of the 
maft , becauſe they .have' bur fingle ties , and this 1s ajſo called the 
Hownds, 305-4C0t1 $0.03 90S. CES) 
How!ſom. Weſay a ſhipisa Howlſom Ship-n the Sex when ſhe 
will hull, try"and ride well at an Anchor, withouGrowling or tum- 
bling and labouring mach inthe ſea : A long ſhip,which draws much 


water will hull well, try well,and ride well: If the draw much wa- 


ter. and be ſhort, ſhe may'huth well, bur-neicher try nor ride welt at 
an Anchor : | If tie draw little water, and be long; the may ride well, 


and trie well, but not hull well ; If ſhe'be ſhort and draw little wa- 


bl 


ter, the will neither hu'l, try, nor ride well ; and therefore thoſe are 
the moſt nnhowlſome Ships. Note alfo that the howſeing-in, or lay- 
ing of the upper works of a Ship, do much eaſe, or wrong her in a 
theſe manner of: workings ;:'burhowſoever the over-carving of ker, 
iS bad for al}, ard makes her more tabourſome than otherwiſe ſhe 
would be. US tel ol III D3 GEPE by. 31 
Howjeing-in. When a ſhip after ſke is paſt the bredth of her 
bearing, is brought in narcow to her upper-warks, they ſay that ſhe 
is howlcd-in : Moſt are of opinion, that the howſeing-in of a Ship, 
makes her the more howlſom' in the ſea, becauſe the weight of the 
Orcinance, and her upper-works, do nvt over-hang'the Vail, avhich 
aS they ſuppoſe would make her rowle the more, but- 1 am ſure it 
takes away a great deal of room for a man of War , and the Tack 
will never come 10 well a-boord, as when he is laid-out eh i 
ave 
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have ſo much experierice of both ſorts, that I: am_of opinion if two 
Ships be given ceterz paribs;a ſhip which is laid'out a-] oft, not fla 
ring but proportionably” finiſhed: to ber other vrorks , ſhall be the 


- howlſomer Ship , for that theicounterpoiſe on either (ide(the whole 


weight not ſo much over hanging the perpendicular of the Keel ſhall 
keep her more ſteddy , and makeher the longer in fetching over 4 
ſeele : The reaſon is the ſame, and will hold ptoportion in a Ship to. 
the wacking of a Tun-Ambulus', who with equal weight will g0 
much more ſure, if his weight wherewith: he doth ſteddy himſelf, be 
at the end of the Long. ſtatt, which by reaſon of the greatneſs of the 
circle, muſt have a long time to'corne over his petpendicular, rhen if 
the ſame were in a ſhorter ſtaff, of in'a lump: together in his hand, 
which once inclining either way, he hath nothing by which ro ſuc- 
cour and counterpoize the weight. | gas 

To Hoyſe, When they would hale up'any thing ints the Ship with 
a Tackle,or a dead-rope, or get upa yard, they cairf Hoyſcing': © as 
hoyſe the water in, hoyſe up the yards. _ _._.._ .. --._—— : 

The Hull. Is the very body or bulk of the Ship without Maſts, 
Yards, Ropes or Sayles | 

Hmalltng. Is when a Ship is at Sea, and hath taken in all her ſails,in 
calmweather :: It1s done ro fave the fails from beating-out againſt 
the Maſts; but in foul weather,when they are able to bear no-fail, the 
manners: no more, but taking in all-the fails, and rying down the 
helm to the Lee-{ide of the Ship(and ſo if the be a good condrioned 
Ship) ſhe will lye eaſily under the ſea, and thus ſhe makes her way 
one point afore the beam, that is, if the Wind be at Weſt ,”and the 
Ship look South, ſhe will make way Eaſt,and by South, which is-one 
point aforethebeam:; the beam will bear Eaft and Weſt. {t-is.not' yer 
agreed amongſt all Sea-men, whether it be better for a Ship ro! hull 
with her top-maſt up or down : the moſt received opinion is,to have 
her down,in reſpe& that generally they fuppoſe the weight aloft will 
make her ſteel the more dangeroully in a ſtorm. But belides (the 
experience which I have ſeen ta.the contrary) I can give this reaſon, 
why it is beſt in a dangerous and deſperate ſtorm, ro hull with the 
top-maſts up : all Sea-men will conteſs, that the weather Seel is the 
moſt dangerous See!, and therefore muſt grant, that that is the ſafeſt 
hulling which doth moſt prevent the danger of the See] : If her top- 
maſts be down when ihe Seeles to Lee ward, the leis weight over- 

H head 
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head ſhe hath to hinder her from coming, and rowling back over a- 
gain to wind-ward, the faſter ſhe will Seel-over, 2nd the ſhorter ; fo 
that meeting the wind- ward ſea ſo ſhort, and ſnddenly, it may endan- 
ger to break in and founder her;- but it the top-maſt be up, the muſt 
needs be the longer incoming-up to wind-ward, and fo-meet the ſea 
with more caſe, that it may have more leiſure to break away. under 
her; yet it is true,ſhe wil make the greater Lee-Seel,but-in-that there 
is no danger,though to an unexperienced man, there may ſeem to be. 
A Huleck, 1s a ſmall part of a fail, which is looſed and left open 
in a great ſtorm, when we dare not have any more out, and is only 
uſed inthe Miſſen-fail, when we would keep the Ships head to the 
ſea, with a little ſail, making all up, excepting a little at the Miſſen- 
yard arm : or elſe when a Ship will not weather-colle,ts lay her head 
| the other way, we looſe (for that is the term) a hullock of our fore- 
fail, and ſo changing.the helm to the weather-1ide, the Ship will fall 
oft, and lay ber bead where her ſterne lay before. 


E 


TheT Eer. Is a.piece of a Hawſer, which is made faſt to the-main- 

yard and-tore-yards, cloſe to the ties of great Ships (for ſmall 
Skips .do not. uſe ir, ) and fo is reeved through a block, which is ſeaſed 
clo to the top,and ſo comes down, and is reeved through another 
block at'the bottom ofthe Maſt cloſe by the Deck : Great ſhips have 
one 0n one {ide,another:on.the other [ide of the ties, the uſe of this 
rope, is to help to hoyſe up the yard, but the chiefeſt is to ſuccour 
- ties , and to hold:-the yard:trom falling down if the-ties ſhould 

eak. ?: ph 

The Feer-Cajffain. This hath its name from.the Jeer : which is 
ever brought to this Capſtain to be heaved at by ; It ſtands in the 
waſt in-the hatch-way, and ſerves for many other uſes, as to heave 
upon the Viol, or hold off the Cabel from-the-main- Capſtain, 

{: ou-ſick., A-Ship or boat is ſaid to-be Iron-lick, when the bolts, 
ſpecks or nails are;ſo.eaten away with the ruſt or the ſaft-water, that 
they ſtand hollow in the-planks, and ſo the Ship doth receive in water: 
by them, and this is thereaſon why they. pur lead. over all the. bolts 
heads under:water. . 

A 
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A Junck. Any piece of a Cabel that is cut-off, moſt commonly 
any part of an old Cabel, is called a Junck, ſuch as this, they hang 
for fenders by the Ships {ides, or elſe untwilt it, and make plats for 
Cabels,rope-yarn or {inhet, it i be not too old and rotten; if it be 
0 1d, thenthey made Ockham of it, 43's 

. AFurz-maſt. When by occalioofftorm, or fight, we have loſt 
either the fore-Maſt or main-Maſt, we do reſerve (it it be poſlible) 
the main or fore-yard; which we put down into the ftep of the maſk, 
and ſo faſten it in the partners, and ſorake the Miſſen-yard, or it we 
have any other, which ſerves for a yard, which fitring with fails and 
ropes'in form of the other, we make a ſhift. with a ſteer, and govern 
the Ship. | 


—_—_ 
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Ti 'K Eckle, or Keckling. Weuſe this term only tothe Cabel,and 
A the Bolt-rope, when we fear the galling of the Cabel in the 
Hawſe or the bolt-rope agairſt the quarter of the Ship, we turn a 
ſmall rope round abour ir, but in manner it differs not from'ſerving of 
orher ropes, though to theſe, this ſerving is Keckling. 
of A Kedger, Vide Anchor. 

To Kedge, or Kedging, When in a narrow River,we would bring 
ap or down a Ship, the wind being contrary to the tide, and we are 
to go with the tide, then they uſe to ſer the fore-fail , or fore-rop- 
ſail, and the miſlen, and ſo let her drive with the tide; the reaſon of 
uſing theſe ſails is to flat her about , if ſhe come too neer the ſhore : 
alſo they uſe a ſmall anchor in the head of the boat, with a hawſer, 
that comes from the Ship ; which anchor they let fall in the. middle 
of the ſtream'; If the ſhip come roo neer the ſhore, and ſo wind her 
-head about by that, and fo lift up the anchor again,when ſhe is about, 
from this uſe the anchor is called a Kedger, or Kedge- anchor. 

The Keel. Is the firſt timber which is laid of a Ship, and is the ba- 
ſes whereon all the reſt are taſtned ; and ſo much is to be accounted 
the Keel,as doth lie in a ſtraight line atthe one end whereof, is fcarffed 
in the Stem, and at the other, is let in the ſtern poſt , to this are all 
the ground timbers and hooks. tore and aft, bolted ; and on them all 
the upper-works are raiſed ; arank Ke?) , is when a ihzp hath 2 deep 

H--2 Ke:l; 
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Keel ,. and this is good to keep a Ship from, rowling; for if a floaty: 
ip rowle too much,that hath but a-ſhowle-Keel, we put to another © 
Keel under the firſt, to make it deeper, for that will take ſome more 
Bold in the water', and this we call a falſe Keel, 
T he Keel- Rope, Is a rope which runs alongft the Ship upon the- 
Keel within the Limbers of, the ground-timbers, one end coming- 
out before, the other abaſt , ſome. will. have this. of a baſs-rope, but- 
the beſt is a hair rope for laſting : The uſe of it is to cleer: the Lim- 
| ber-holes when they are ſtocked with ballaſt, or any thing elſe, ſo as 
the water which lies betwixt the timbers,cannot come to the well of 
the Pump. Moogrh | 
Keel. ſon. Is the loweſt piece of timber within the Ships howld, 
which lies all along upon the ground tirabers right over the Keel , 
through which are driven the bolts which do taſten the Keelſon 
ground- timbers and the Keel together. | 
A Keteh. Is a ſmall boat, fuch as uſes to come to-Bilingſgate, 
with Maycril, Oyſters, &sc. 
Kevells, Are ſmall pieces of Timber , nailed to the inlide of the 
Ship, unto which we be-lay the ſheats and racks. + 
Keenke. When a rope which ſhould run ſmooth in the block hath. 
got a little-turn, ſoas it comes double ( as it were) this we call a 
Keenke; alſo the ſame is in a Cabel , if it run-out-doubling in like 
manner, which happens either by-ill quiling of the Cabel, or by let- 
ring it run out teo faſt , bur if it be perceived, it is remedied by. over 
ſetting the Cabe|]; elſe the Cabelvery, much.in that place... , 
AKnavi-line, Is a rope, the one end faſtned to the Creſ-trees. 
under the main or fore-top, and ſo. comes down bythe ties, tothe 
Ram head , unto which there is ſeaſed a ſmall piece of billet ( ſome 
two foot long ): with a hole in the end of it, in which hole this. 
line is reeved, and ſo brought to the ſhips ſide, and haled-up- 
tanght to the railes :. The uſe whereof, is to Keep the ties and: halli- 
ards from tarning about one another, which being new they would 
ibe, were it not for this line ; but. after the halitards and ties are 
ſtretched a while,it is taken away, and no more. uſed, but onthe like 
occaſion. | 
 Kizees. Are thoſe crooked timbers; which are ſo called, in reſpe&t 
they repreſent a mans Knee bowing ; theſe do bind the beams and 
the furrocks together, being bolted into. both of them, forme fan 
alongft 
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alongſt ſhips , and ſome right up and down; you may eafily know 
them in'/part where they ate uſed, by the form of them. | 

K xneeiles. Ave two rope yarns twiſted together in a knot 'at each 
end, to ſeaſe a rope, or block,or the like. | 

The Kmghts,»There is the main-Knight , and the fore-Knight ; 
one ſtanding aft the main , the other abaſt the fore-maſt , upon the 
ſecond-Deck, being faſt bolted to rhe beams : A Rnignt is a piece of 

. timber wherein are fonr ſheevers, three for the halliards and one for 
the top-rope to-run in, when they are hoyſed ; they are commonly 
carved with the picture of ſome head upon them,” by which they are 
ealily known... 

' ,-  Kmitlidge, Vide Ballaſt, tor it is all one. 

K #otts. Thereare two forts of Kriotts, which are uſed at ſea, the 
one is a Bowling knot( which is ſo made, that it will not ſlip nor flide) 
with this knot the bowling bridles are made-faſt to the Creengles, but 

- ttis alſo uſed in any other ways: ' The other is a wale-knot,which is 

a round knot or knob, made with three ftrands of a rope, ſo that it 

eannot ſlip. The tacks, rop-ſa'l-ſheats and ſtoppers,have theſe wales 

k nots, and maiy other ropes” h | 
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T, 6 Abour. We ſaya Ship labours in the Sea, when ſhe rowls and” 
tumbles very.much; either-a Hull. or under-ſail, or at an Ag- 
chor : A ſhip rowls moſt a-hull, when it hath been a grown ſtorm; 
and ſuddenly the wind ceaſes, but the ſeas continue ſtil), then ſhe will 
row], for want of wind. : under-ſail a ſhip rowls moſt, right before 
a-wind, but bears moſt upon a-head ſea ; ſo that ſome ſhips are moſt 
_ dangerous to put a-fore the.ſea.in a.great ſtorm,” and weak Ships 
dangerous to. beat againſt the head-ſea at an Anchor, Ships rowl and. 
labour meſt when they lie betwixt wind and tide, which is upon the 
turning of the tide, when the wind and the tide are contrary; and nei- 
ther hath gotpower-to make her ſtrain her Cabels, to ride with her- 
head, either to the wind or tide. | : 
Ladder, There are three uſu1l Ladders belonging to a Ship, the 
entring Ladder inthe waſt;; a ladder of ropes which hangs our of: 
| | —_— < the 
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the gallery for foul-weather and at ſea, to come out of the boat, or 
ointoit, and one at the. beak-head , which is made faſt over the 
olt-ſprit to get up upon the bolt-ſprit by : The Yenetians, and moſt 
Levant Ship3, and alſo Spaniſh Gallioons have Ladders, which go 
into the top, and come down abaſt the ties, for they ſeldome go up 
by the ſhrowds. . | 

Ts Lage. Is to-fill the Ship with goods or proyiſion, for when the 
How1d is full, they ſay, ſhe hath her lading: Alſo to charge a piece, 
of Ordnance, is to Lade the Ordnance; alſo ſome ſay, Lade the wa- 
ter out of the Boat. IE 

A Ladle. Is that wherewith we put the powder into a piece of 
Ordnance,when we take the powder out of a Budge-barrel ; we ne- 
ver uſe that in fight, unleſs we have ſpent all onr Carterages, for they 
are both troubleſome, and not ſo ſpeedy, and dangerous for ſcarter- 
ing of powder. | 

Laxd-fall. Is as much as the falling with the Land, as thus, If we 
fay we ſhall ſee Land, ſuch a day, and that it fall out ſo juſt according 
to our reckoning, we ſay, we have a good Land-fall , or if we be 
miſtaken, then we made a bad Land-fall. oy 

Laxd-lecked. When we are in any Road or Harbour, ſo that the 
Land lies round about us, and the ſea lies not at any point open upon 
us, we ſay we ride Land-locked,theſe are very good Roads and Har- 
bours ; for no ſea can come in to wrong the Ship. 

Larnd-to. By this is meant juſt ſo far off at ſea as we can ſee the 
Land : as when we direct one to lie off at ſea in the hight of a Cape- 
land-to, thats ſo neer, and ſo far oft, as he may even juſt ſee and diſ- 
cern the land, and no neerer. . 

A Land-turz. . Is.the ſame off the Land,that a Breize is off the ſea, 
only differing that the Land-turn comes by night, and by ſea-turn, - 
or Breize by day. Vide Breize. 

A Langrell, 1s a looſe ſhot, which goes in with a ſhackle, to be 


ſhorrned when.it is put into the Piece, andto fly out at length when it 


is diſcharged, with a halt buller, either of lead-or Iron at the either 

end : This is good ſhot neer hand. to uſe out of our Ordnance, to cut 

down Maſts, Yards, Ropes and Sails, and alſo it will do much exe- 

cution among the men aloft; bur it is not uſed betwixt wind and 
water, for it will not pierce a good Ships-lides. ; 

L.ameers, Are the ſmall ropes which are reeved in the dead- 

| men- 
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men-eyes, of all the ſhrowds'and chains : and the uſe of them is ei- 
ther to ſlacken,or to ſet taught the ſhrowds: alſo all the ſtays belong. 
to'any maſts (whether they haye* Blocks or Dead-mer-eyes belong- 
ing to them)are ſet taught by a Eannier ; alſo the ſmall rope which 
makes faft the ſtopper of the halliards to the halliards, is called a 
Lannier. ; | 

Large. When a Ship goes neither by a-wind, not before a wind, 

but as 1t were, becwixr both (that is quartering) and ſuch a wind that 
earries- her ſo, we call a large-wind. | 
- 'T# Laſe, or Lafing. Is the proper term, for potcing.20 the Bon- 
net te the Courſe, or the Drabler to the Bonnet, as Laſe on the Bon- 
net: -Alſo we ſay, Laſe on the” Netting to the Roof-trees or the 
Waſt-trees, 

To Laſh, or Laſhers. When we bind any thing up to the Ships 
fides or Maſts (as Pikes, Muskets, or a Butt to the Mall, or the like, 
as files and ſpare rop-Maſts withour- boord) we call it laſhing to, 
- burtthe Laſhers chiefly are thoſe ropes, which do bind-faſt rogerher 
the tackles and breechings of te great Ordnance, when they are ha- 
led within-boord : The reaſon is, becauſe the breechings cannot be 
haled up taught by hand, therefore this rope is brought about the 
breeching and tackles a little before the carriage, right under, the - 
Piece, and ſo laſhes them faſt rogether. ra | | 
. . Laskzng. Note that when we.ſay; a Ship' goes Lasking, Veering, 
Quarter-winds, Large and Roomer, it is in a manner all one, for then 
they neither-go by'a wind, nor before, - 

Eatchets, Are ſmall lines, which are ſown into the Bonnets and 
Drabler like loops, wherewith they laſe the Bonnet to the Cowrlſe, 
or the Drabler to the Bonnet, putting them into the Eytor-holes, 
and ſo-laſeing them one over another. 

- Lawnch. This word is ufed inſtead of put-out,as we ſay , Launcli 
_ a Ship out of a Dock,or ont of the Key , Launchthe boat,launch-our, 
or launch in the Davir z Launch out the Capſtain, barrs : Alſo in an 
other ſenſe, when they have hoyſed-up a yard high enough, or the 
top-Maſt, they cry Launch-hoa, that is, hoyſe no more: Alſo in 
ſtowing the howld, they wiil ſay, Launch aft, or launch fore-ward, 
when they wonld have a Butt or the like brought fore ward, or aft- 
ward on, alſo when they are pumpiog, it che Pump ſucks, then:ithey 
ery Launch-hoa, that is pump no more. . | 

To 
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- To Lay a Laxd. When we are failed: out of ſight of a Land,fo rhat 
we cannot ſee it, we ſay,that we have layed the line; but if it beſs 
that ſome other point of Land' do hinder us from ſeeing it, then we 
ſay, that we have ſhut in, or ſhut ir into the other point. Wo ont 

A Leake. There is no ſhip ſo tight, but, that with her labouring 
in the ſea,(nay though ſhe ride in Harbour) ſhe will make ſome wa- 
ter, but we ſay a ſhip is Leak , when ſhe makes more water than is 


ordinary, which is ſome hundred ſtrokes in 24. or 48. hours : The” 


cauſes of Leaks are, either the ſtarting ſome Treevels, the opening of 


. the Seams, the eating. of the Worms, or clſe by receiving ſome ſhot 


under water:. The ways of ſtopping are bat two,either within-boord, 


* (which can hardly be, if the Leak be low amongſt the ground tim- 


bers or the hooks , but then the beſt remedy is, to drive down: Tal- 
low and Coals mingled together; raw-Beef, Oat-meal-bags or the 
like)ifir can be come ar, then it is eaſily ſtopped with Lead , if it be 
a ſliot,they drive-in a Plug, with ſome Canvaſs.about ir;,,The other is 
without-boord , when it is eaſily topped (if it be not too Jow) by 
heeling the ſhip over on the other figgy and ſo nailing Lead over it ; 
bur-if it be low, then to ſtitch a Bonner, or a Netting which is better 
with long rope-yarns opened, andſo ſucking it under the Kee], to 
bring it againſt the .Leak : the in-drought of the water will-ſuck in 
the Ockham, and ſo ſtop her ſelf; bur this will not; continue long; 
when a .Ship is Leak , the terms, ſhe hath ſprung a Leak, orfhe 
makes much water, | ! 0 po SO 
Ledges, Are thoſe ſmall pieces of timber, which come thwart 
ſhips, from the Waſt-trees to the Roof-trees to bear up the Nettings: 
or ſoit there be a grating over the .halt-Deck.  BLIe 
Lee. This word is many ways vſed, but generally the Lee is-un- 
derſtood for that which is oppoſite to the wind : The Lee-fhore,thar 
is, the ſhore againſt which the wind blowes , yet to be under the Leg 


_ of the ſhore,is to be cloſe under the weather-ſhore, that 1s, whence 


the wind doth come: a-lee the helm, that is,put the helm to the Lee- 
fide of the ſhip : In conding they uſe to call him at helm, to have a 
care of the Lee-latch, that is to look that the ſhip go not too lee-ward 
of her courſe ; a Lee-ward ſhip,is one that.is not taſt by a-wind, and 
doth not make her way ſo good as thee might : To come by the Lee, 
ot to lay a ſhip by the Lee, ts ro bring her to. that all her ſails may lie 
againſt the Maſts and ſhrowds flat,and the wind to come right on yt 

road- 


c 
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broad-lide,ſo thatthe ſhip will lie as itwereftark Mil, or if ſhe make 
any way it will be with her broad-{ide right with the beam : The 
manner of bringing a ſhip by the Lee{if ſhe have all her ſails a-boord) 
is to bear-up the helm , hard:ro wind-ward : Let; riſe the fore-tack 
and veer out the main-ſheat , and take in the-Miſſen, or ;peak it up. 
(which is called Spellingthe Miſfen.)./- |, ; 1/5 + / gl 

T he Lee-fange. 1s 4 rope which js reeved into'the Creengles of 
the Courſes, when we would hale in the: þottoma of the ſail, to laſe 
onthe Bonnet, in a ſtrong gale, they ſerye alſo to help to rake in the 
all, T6 | 20 1 by tf2 71 FELT PRLeT 
- T he, Leeteb. - The Leetch of a ſail, is,the outward-lide or skirt of © 
the ſail, from the earing to the clew; the, middle betwixt which is e{- 
pecially to be accounted the-Leetch. Fd 

Leetch-lines. Are ſmall lines which are faſtned to the Leetch of 
the top-ſails (for they belong to no other fails) and are reeved into 
a block at the yard, cloſe by the top-ſail-ties ; The uſe whereof is, 
when they take in the top ſails, to-hale-in- the Leetch of the fail, and 
note, they ever thale the Lee-leetch; line firſt, for then the reſt will 
come in with more caſe. | | 
 Leggs. Theyare called the leggs of the Martnets, and are ſmall 
ropes, put through the Bolt-ropes of the main and fore-fail, in the 
Leetch of the ſail, neer a foot of length ; and ſo at either: end- being 
ſpliſed into themſelyes, they have a little eye, whereinto.the Martnets 
-are,made, with two hitches, and the end ſeaſcd to the ſtanding-part of 
the Martnets, - | | 
; Lett fall. Is a phraſe generally uſed for the. putting-out any fails, 
when the yards are aloft, but nor if the main-yard and fere-yard be 
ſtrqken down, ſo as that the ſails may be losfed before the yards be 
hoyſed ; but moſt properly, it is uſed to the main-ſail, fore-ſail, and 
ſprit-ſail (for to top-fails the more proper term is, heaye-out your 
top-ſails).becauſe they do lie in the top ; and-to the Mifſen-ſail,we 
fay, ſet the Miſſen, and not let it fall, 
y pas hep: Are ropes which belong to the yard-arms of all yards: and 
do on y ſerve to top the yard;arms , that.is,; to make the ends of the , 


yards hang higher or; lower,or gven,as.we liſt, Bur the top-(ail lifts,do 
ſexvs for thears to thetop-gallant-yards,as well as for litrs 20; the top- 
fail-yards,; the haling of, them , is called rogping the Lifts, as top-a 

ar-boord, or top. a ports that's, hale upon the ſtar-booxd, or lar- 


» : 


borg-lift,- 


Limbers, 
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 . Limbers, ot Lickber-holes.” Are little ſquare holes, cut in the bot- 
tom of all the ground timbers and hooks next to the Keel, right over 
the Keel(about 3: or 4. inches ſquare) the uſe whereof, is to.let the 
water paſs ro the well-of the Pump, whiich elſe would lie betwixt the 
timbers; into theſe is put the Keel-rope. 

Linſ-pins. Are only uſed about the Triicks ot the Carriages , to 
keep bn the Tracks upon the Axeltree, being little Iron pins juſt the 
 ſamethat keep on Coach wheels. HED 55 2% | 

Lockers.Are little boxes,or as it were, Cubboards which are made 
by the ſhips-ſides,to pur in ſhot by the Pieces,or in any other places, 
are (by 2 common -naine ) 'called'Lockers, we have them to every 
Piece; to have the/ſhot lie ready, if'on the ſudden we ſhould have oc. 
caſion , but in fight the ſhot lies not there, but in a rope made like a 
ring, which lies flat upon' the Deck ; ſo that the ſhot cannot do 
much hurt, if tharanGther ſhot ſhould light amongſt ir. | 

- 'o A Logg-lixe.'- Some call this a” Minute-line ; it.is a ſmall line 
with a little piece ofa boord ar the end,wWith a little lead to ir,to keep 
it edg-long in the water; the uſe of it is, that by judging how many 
faddom this runs out ina Minute, to give judgment how many 
leagues the ſhip will run in a watch , fort in a minnte there run our 
14 fathom of the line , then they conclude that the ſhip doth run a 
mile in an hour,” for'6o. (the number of minutes in an hour) being 
multiplyed by 14. (the number of fathoms) make juſt as many 
places asarein a-mile , ſo accordingly, as na minute there runs out 
more or leſs, they do by judgment allow tor the ſhips way ; but 
this is a way of no certainty, unleſs the wind and ſeas, andthe 
courſe would continue all one ; beſides the errour of turning the 
glaſs, and ſtopping the line both at an inſtant, ſo' that it is rather ta 
be eſteemed as a trick for a concluſion, than-any ſolid way to ground 
upon : the manner of doing it1s, one ſtands by with a minute- glaks, 
whilſt another out of the gallery lets fall the logg, juſt as the logg 
falls into the water the other turns the glaſs, and juſt when the glaſs 
was even out, he crys ſtop, then: he ftops, and reckons how many 
. fathom are run out, ſo gives he judgment. gs | 
' The Loof, The Loof of the ſhip is coiinted that part aloft of the 
ſhip, which lies juſt before the Ck-ſ trees, as far as the Bulk-head of 
the Caſtel ; and therefore we caii'thoſe pieces of Ordnance which 


- - 


lie there, the loof-picces : Lbof-up,aterm-in conding the ſhip,to _ 
EE - - him: 


- 
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him keep her nearthe wind :: Loof into a Harbour; that is, to keep 
cloſe toa wind, and ſo go into it : ' Keep your Loof that is,to keep 
cloſe.ro the wind : ro ſpring ones Loof, that is; whenthe thip is go- 
ing large, zo clap cloſe by .a-windt *- © 1b opted an elY 

eo A Loofe hook; Is a Tackle; withrwo hooks 4 onet&@&hirthiinto'a 
Creengle ofthe main-and/fore ſail; which Creengle isitthe bolt-rope 

'of the Leetch of the ſail nor-far above the clew,and the'orher to hitch 
into a {trap which is ſpliſed 1nto the Cheſ-tree, and fo ro'bowſe down 
the fail ; rhe uſe whereof, is toiſuccour the Tackle: in a great gale, 

'that all the force andiſtreſs may not bear -upop.the tack,, and alſo ir 
is ufed when'we would ſeafe the-rack ſturer;orthelike.! - - 7 

o1hs ba . A Loonsigale, Vide Gale, | 1 - +> " 
' Ts Loom, The Looming of a fhip is (as you would ſay)the very 
perſpeQive of a ſhip ; for the word is uſed in this ſenſe, a ſhip looms 
a great ſail , thatis,the ſeems to be a great ſhip : ſhe looms bur fmall, 
that is; ſhews, or ſeems toi:be byt a lntle ſhip, 7 0 

A Luft. Whena ſhip heels a'litrle to Star-beard orport; we ſay, 

ſhe hatha Luſt that way, thougly this happen by: {towing her how1d 

unequally : but moſt the 4 ſhip i ſaid ro-have''a- Luſt to ore 
fide or other, when out of her own mold or making, ſhe hatha 
kind of inclination to one {ide more then to the other ; -or it may be 
by the unequal weight of timbers ; forit is a very hard matter, to 
carry x ſhips works ſo-even, but that there ſhall be: ſome ſmall diffe- 
rence ; 1 have ſeen the experience in many- hips, that being equally 
ballaſted, they would carry a greater ſail , ſtop leſs, and go better 
upon one tack than upon the other. 7 ES 

Lie wader the ſea. When in a ſtorm we are a-hull, and make faſt 
the Helm a-lee, ſo. as the ſea doth break upon the bow and broad-ſide 
of the ſhip we ſaythe lies, or is laid under the ſea. © 
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"709 A 4». * We fay 1 Ship is Well}' Man'd; when the hath men e- 
"LY JRnough tp uſe her Ordnance, trim her fails, and ply 2conve- 
nieat natber of ſmall fhdr,befides:the'Surgeons, Carpenters, and ſome 
to hang a long powder, and other Men that are neceflary, but not 
bghrers; | mean ſo as that men being appointed to their charge __ 


Pd 
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only intend:thaty.though it be-true tliat. & marrmay ſtep: from a Gun 
to a rope, or from a'ropc to uſe a -{mall-ſhor, and.the like,and there. 
fore it may be thought there ſhould not need fo many ,; yet I would 
have thoſe things done, as works atSupererogation; not as being for- 
ced to.themyor;if yeceltity; phen-tequire, whilſt the.ſails' are a trim- 
ming,the Qzdnance or (mall-ſhormulſt lie-{tall : What inconvenience 
the want-of ſufficient manning is, 1n-a Man of: War, they can beſt 
tell, who, have; been bef.expertenced .in/that labourſome fight a ſea, 
which many tjmes.doth nor only. laſt for a:day,but two or three: for 
mine own part, : though 1,,might well; be aſhamed nor to know, atd 
dare to do as mythwih afew' men, -as any. other, yet:to ſpeak:my 
' conſcience, and tell my.mitid-cleerly;were I,worthy ro command the 
Kings ſhips in.any ſervice, \I would:rather have twenty men. too ma- 
ny, than..ten too; few; : ; A Merchant-man is counted well manned 
when he hath double ſo many; men, as;would elſe barely fail his ſhip, 
yet commonly they looſi their ſhips xarher. for want of :men, then 
delice to ſave.themfelves ;; ſor though-for:a while., he may defend 
himſelf, yertheMaaof Wariwill re-of him; if; he tanihave ſea 
20m, and time-efjaygh ;; When ciFFwould have men to go heave 
.arthe Capſtain, they ſay,-manthe; Capſtain, alſs. when flips meet, 
.and delire to (hew-a | their men, #hey, are commanded.to.come alliup 
a-loft, and this they. call-manning the.'thip.: 1 50wheti men are con- 
manded.t6:g0-up; into.the: top, tatake in the-Tap. ſails; they. ſay,man 
{is top well (yhat is) a ſuthcient- number of men £0; gointo the top, 
: atake.inithe ſail; alſo man ;the Boat. ++ > 117 h 
 Manof War, Idonot mean to deſcribe what a Captain or man 
is who js aman of War, but a Ship of War (which is called a Man 
.of \War.among;Sea-men) making. uſe. of the figure Meroningia,(con- 
tieens pro contents): Theſe qualities; commodities and, conditions,.I 
require in a ſhip, which I would fay ſhould be a right brave man of 
War : firſt, ſhe muſt ſail well ; ſecondly , be roomy betwixt the 
Decks; thirdly, luſh without any falls, (for hindering men to paſs 
r00 and froat eaſe,) ſhe muſt bear out her lower tire all reaſonable 
firting weather ( which. if ſhe do, the lower. ſhe carries hem the 
better) her chale and bow, mult bg well canerived , ro ſhogt gs ma- 
Hy Preces right fore-ward, and howing, as way be (fpr thoſe parts 
come tobe molt viſed in fight) the Qrdnance nor to lie right over 
one another , but ſo, as that upon the IEaſt * yaw. of, the hem, nc 
Reach: p RP bg 9 ont PRIN eget Ge 
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Piece or other may. ever come tobear: Arid laſtly, ſhe muſt bear a 
ſNtowt-ſail , ſuch a ſhip well manned , with men convenient to ply 

their Ordnance, handle the fails, and uſe ſome {mall ſhot, were wor- 

.thy to be called a Man of War; That ſhip which wants any of theſe, - 
is like a Son'diex who-ſhould want either a hand, a legg, or an 
arm.” '' 47 | : 

7 he Manger. Is a place made with planks, which are'faſtned 
upon the Deck , right under the hawſe (ſome foot and a half high) 
and ſometimes is made like a Triangle, meeting at the outward angle 
.aft-ward,;either abaſt;or before the tore-maft; the uſe whereof,is on-" 

ly ro- receive the water which comes 1n at'the hawſes;, when the ſhip 
rides an Anchor in great'ſtrefles, that the water ſhould not run aft-in 
the Decks and fo in howld (as it may) Some ſhips, whoſe hawſes 
Le high,and that do ride eaſily in the ſea, need them not ; but other 
.have much uſe of them. | OO EENKED | 
: Merling. Is a ſmall. line made of ,untwiſted hemp to be more 
;gentle and plaint then other lines,and it is alſo tar'd, the nſe whereof 
Is to ſeaſe the'end of ropes from farling out, alſo they: uſe to ſeaſe the 
ſides of the ſtraps ar the.-arſe of the-blocks together with this : Alſo 
if aſail be ript our of the bolt-rope, then (if they have haſt, or cold 
weather, ſo as they cannot ſew it in) they take Marling , and with 
that. {put ithrough the eylot-holes) they. make faſt the fail to- the 
-bok-rope-;; this is called marling rhe fail. :.i 1 > | : 
1* rAfarling+ſpeck-:iIs a ſmall ſpeek of Iron ,: made of purpoſe for the 
ſpliſing/ rogether. of ſmgll.ropes, andalſo to open the bolt- ropes 
-when they ſew.in the fail. 

Martnetts. Are ſmall lines, which are faftned to the leggs'on the 
leetch- of the ail ;: and, ſeem like Crow-feet; the fall being reeved 
through a block-and the top-maſt-head; and ſo comes down by the _ 
'Maſt to the Deck : . The Martnets of the top-fails are in the ſame 
manner,to the head of the top-gallant maſt, but their fall comes'no 
farther than the top, where 1t-1s haled ; when they are to hale theſe 
Martnetts , the term is, top the Martnets : the uſe of them are to 
bring that part of the Leetch of the ſail which is next ro the yard- 
arm, up<clole to the yard, when we farthel the ſail ; theſe moſt com- 
monly, belong tothe two courſes; yet many great ſhips have them 
to the top-ſails and-ſprit-ſails. 

Maſts, The Maſting of a Ship, is of much importance to the = 

34" , ing 
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ling and. conditions of a 'ſhip; for if ſhe be over maſted, either in 
Jength or bignels,it will over-charge the ſhip and make her lie-down 
roo much by a wind,and labour too mach a-hull, if ihe be under-ma- 
ſed, (that :is: too ſmall or roo ſhort }then the looſes the benefit and 
advantage of ſpreading fo-much more fatl-to give her way : There 
are ſome differences, in the proportioning of Maſts, according to the 
ule of the (hip, for thoſe which are to go long voyages, are not to be 
maſted according co true proportion , but to be made ſhorter , and 
bigger than ordinary, for Far ſpending them in a long journy, where 
«hey cannot-be repaired > But the rule and way whereby we give - 
the true proportion, for the length of any Maſt, 1s to take t of the 
breadth of the ſhip, and thanllighyal by 3 ſhall give the juſt num- 
ber.of feet, that the main-maſt ſhall be of in length ; 'the bigneſs ro 
be 1 inch to a yard in length, bur more, it it be a made-maſt , for 
example, Take a (hip, whoſe breadth is 3o foot, four fifths of 30 
are 2.4 foot ; ſo 1 ſay, that:this ſhips main-maſt muſt be 24 yards 
long;for every yard 15:3 foor,and 2 4 inches through,allowing 1'inch 
ro. every yard : The fore-maſt is in length to be 4 of the main-maſt, 
- which will.be 20. yards lacking one * part of. a yard, and 20 inches 
through : The bolt-ſprit is ever the ſame in length and thickneſs with 
the fore-maſt : The mizon-maſt to be half the length of the main- 
. maſt, which will be 12 yards long, and 1 2 inches: through : And fo 
this is the true proportion for the Maſts of a ſhip, - which is; 3o'foot 
broad at the beam : For as we take the proportion of' the length of 
our yards from the Keel, ſo do we take the proportion of the length 
of .her Maſts from the beam, or breadth of the ſhip. A long Maſt 
is termed a tawnt-maſty a ſhort Maſt is termed a low-maſt. 

Maits, Are broad clours weaved of ſynner and thrums toge- 
ther{and ſome are-made without thrums) the uſe whereof is to ſave 
things trom galling , andre uſed in theſe places : To the main and 
fore-yards, at the ties , (te.keep the yards from galling againſt the 
maſt )upon the Gun-wale-of the Loot, (ro keep the clew of the fail 
from gulling there ) upon the bolt-ſprit and beak- head, to fave the 
clew ot the fore-{ails. pL ISS. FI -1 ; 

Merle, By ſpeaking of the mertle of apiece of Ordnance is com- 
mon y meanr,not the*quality, but the _—_— the:mettle whereof 
t 15 made : (asto diſpert the mettle : /:de difpert;) Whenthey ſay, 
the Picce 15 laid under-rmetrle,that is, with her mouth lower than ſ 

? breech ; 
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breeck , or contrary, ſhe lies- over-mettle if the mouth lie higher 
then the breech : and if ſhe-lie point-blank, then they ſay, ſhe lies: 
right with her mettle : 'So that it ſeems, becauſe the breech hath-moſt 
mettle, they do more ſingularly attribute the word Mettle to rhar, 
then any other ; if a-Piece have much mettle in any part,they ſay,ſhe 
| 4s well fortified, and fo contrary. | 
_. The Mifſens When we ſay the Miſſen, it is meant, that we ſpeak- 
of the ſail, not of the maſt, (as ſet the Miſſen, that is, fit the Mifſen- 
fail ;) change the Miflen, (that is, bring the yard tothe other (ide of 
the maſt ; and ſo the. tack to the other boord :-) And ſo, ſpeek the 
Miſlen, (that js, put the yard right up and down by the malſt:) Spell 
the Miſlen (that is, tet go the. Sheat and peek t'up)' the uſe of the 
* Miſlen,is to keep the Yap cloſe to a wind. Note, it a ſhip gripe too 
much, then we uſe no Miſlen, for then ihe will never keep out of the 
wind ; Sometimes alſo,we uſe the Mifſen when we are at an Anchor, 
to back the ſhip a-ftern, to keep her from fouling her Anchor upon 
che turning of the tide : (ſometimes alſo, we tie with the Miſlen : 
Sore great long ſhips require two Miſſens, then they call that next 
the maſh-maRt, the main-miffen ; that next the Poop, the Bonaven-- 


ture Mifſen, | 
| The Mifſen-Maſt, Vide Maſt. 
.The Miſſes-Sail, Vide Sail. 
The Miſſen-Top Maſt. Vide Top- Maſt 

WEE The Miſſtn-Yard. Vide Tard. ; 

To Moor, or Mooring., To Moor a ſhip, 'is to lay out her An- 
chors, as is moſt fit for the ſhip to ride by in that place where ſhe is : 
for there are theſe kind of Moorings: Firſt to moor a croſs,or thwart, 
which is to lay one Anchor on ont {ide a river, and the other on the 
other, right againſt, ſo as both Cabels (either for Ebb or Flood)may - 
bear together : Next, to Moor alongſt, that is, to lay one. Anchor 
. Tight in the middle of the ftream on a head, and the other a ſtern,and 
this is, where they fear driving a (hip; for then borh the Cabels will - 
bear togerher,if ſhe Tallee in upon either ſhore : The third, is Moo- 
ring water-fhot, that is (as you would fay )quartering betwixt both, 
for this is neither a-croſs the tide, nor a-long(t the tide, when they 
come into any place,they perceive where, which way,and upon what 
point of the compaſs, the wind or ſea is like to endanger them mot, 
andſo juſt there they lay-out an Anchor, and this they call Moor- 

| ing 
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68 The Sea-rans. DiFionary. 
"ing. for Weſt, North-weſt, or as the point is : Note,that a ſhips not 


faidto be Moor with leſs than two Anchors a-ground, yet if the have 
but one aground and a Hawſer,a-ſhort (which is called a proviſo)we 
ſay ſhe is Moored with her head to: the ſhore. 

' To Monnt. Mounting a piece of Ordnance, is taken in twoſenſes 


that'is,” either to put them upon, and in their Carriages, (as we ſay, 


the ſhips Ordnance are not Mounted, that is, not on their Carriages) 
or elſe when they are in theix Carriages,and the mouth of her lies tos 
low forthe mark , we ſay, Mount the piece higher ; But if ſhe lie 
with her mouth too high for the mark, we lay, Let fall the Piece, a 


little, and not diſ-mount the Piece; for to diſmount the Piece, is to 


take it out of the Carriage,or that the Carriage is not ſerviceable : as 
in fight, when a ſhot hath taken, or broken a Carriage, we ſay, the 
Piece is diſ-mounted, _. 

Munk-ſeam, This is a kind of ſewing the canvaſles of the ſails to- 
gether, the edge of the one is ſewn over the edge of the other,and ſo 


1t is ſewn on both ſides, this is the ſtrongeſt way of ſewing the ſails. 


Aurderers, Are ſmall Iron or Braſs Pieces with Chambers : In 


Merchant.men they are moſt uſed at the Bulk-heads of the fore-ca- 
file, half-deck, or ſteeridge ; and they have a Pintel , which is put 


into a ſtock, and ſo they. ſtand and are traverſed, out of which they 
uſe murdering-ſhot, to ſcour. the Decks , when men enter, but Iron 
Murderers, are dangerous for them which. diſcharge them, for they 
will ſcale extreamly , and endanger their eyes much with thein : I 
have known divers hurt with ſhooting them off. 
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N | Zale too. That is when it is deep water cloſe to the ſliore, (as 
"Jy on would ſay, a Bank;) that is right up and down withour a- 
—_—]_ 4 "I 

Ne apes,or; Neap-Tide. When the Mpon.is in the_raidſt of the ſe- 
conf and laſt quarter, then we have'Neap-Tides: the, Etimology. of 
the word 1 Know not ; but the meaning of it. js this ; The Neap is 
oppolite to the ſpring , and there are as many days allowed for the 
of the Tides,as. for the ſpring ot riſing of the-Tides : 


Neap or falling 
> Theſe 


The Sea-mans DiiFionary. 69 
Theſedo cauſe, that where it doth not overflow high enough, weare 
forced to ftay for the launching and grounding, and alſo for going 9- 
ver ſome Bar,till a ſpring : Note, in Neap-tides, the waters never ſo 
high nor ſo low, as in the Spring-tides : Alſo the tides never run ſo 
ſwift in Neaps, as it doth at ſprings : Note, that as the higheſt of 
the ſpring is three days after the full, or change of the Moon, ſo the 
loweft of the Neap is four days beſore the full or change ; aud when 
we fay'it is dead Neap, whena ſhip lacks water, ſo that it doth not 
Aow. high enough-to bring her off the ground, orrout of a dock, we 
ſay the 1s be-neaped ; ſo if a ſhip-be within a barr'd+harbour,' that 
there lack water to carry her oyer-till the ſpring: we ſay ſhe is'be- 
Tieaped. 25 on PL. 4 
c; F he N eed/e; Is that Iron wire which is made faſt to the Flie of 
the Compaſs, and is that which gives the motion to ir, being touched 
with a  Load-ſtone : The beſt tor ro receive and retain the virtue of 
the ſtone, are made.of ſteel , and the beſt. form is ro make them 
round with two ſmall.points, dire&ing to the North and South : For 

-In this form rhey do moſt equally poize the Flie. Who would under- 

and: more of theſe, let him read Dr. B«r/ow's Book of the Load- 
ſtone, where all things belenging to the Needle, are molt exactly 
and compendiouſlly ſet down. 

Nettmgs. Are thoſe ſmall ropes, which are ceaſed together with 
rope-yarns, inthe form of a Net, with Maſhes , and are for the moſt 
part only uſed in the waſt (yet I have ſeen F lemwings have Nettings 
overall, from the top of the fore-caſt]e over-the Poop, and are ſtrer- 
ched upon the Ledges , which are placed from the waſt-trees to the 

roof-trees:) In Merchant-men it is chiefly-uſed, having a fail laid 0- 
ver it,for to ſhadow their men, and for cloſe-fight :. bur I think they 

-are ian error, for it is moſt dangerous'for fireing ;' of ſmall defence 
if men enter, being quickly cut down, and beitig once torx-down (as 
it may eaſily with ſmall carpnels)cloy all the waſt. In a man of War, 
it is good to have them for the pleaſure and ſuccour of the company, 
but not to uſe them in fight, - : | - BI 

'Nerting-ſails. Are the ſails whickthey lay. upon the Netungs. 

.. -Nipers. Are {mall ropes :(dbout'a faddom and .a halt, . or:two 

-taddom long) with: little Truck at one end'(.or ſome have only a 
wale-knot) the uſe whereof is to hold-off the Cabel 'from the main- 

*capſtain, or the geer. capſtain;, when the Cabel s either ſo llimy " 
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ſo great;that they.cannan train i4,to hold ic off with their hands only; 
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Toff NB{erve. bs to take the height of Sun,or Star with any inftru- 
... CZ ment, whereby we know in what degree of latitude the ſhip 
is: I need not ſay much of this, for it would require many lines, and is 
taught in every book of Navigation. : | UB 
. Ockbans.. Is nothing but old-ropes, or others untwiſted, andſo 
ulled out as it were into looſe flax again, alſo, toe, or flax being ſo 
wopployed about a Ship,is called white Ock-ham:; The uſe of this is to 
drive into the ſeams, and to all parts where they ſuſpe& water may 
£ome in,as the heads of the treenels, &c. White Ock-ham is beſt to 
cirive firſt mro the ſeam next the water , whey-it-is rowled up, ſoas 
When thecaulker drives it, in it is rowled a threed of Ock-ham. 
The Offi»g... By this is meant,as much as to-ſay,out in the open ſea, 
from'theithore-ward , as if I be ar ſea ina ſhip, the ſhore on one (ide 
me, and the other fide to ſea-boord, another lip, ſhe is in the offing : 
So if a ſhip be ſailing into the ſea ward foreward the ſhore, we ſay 
the ſtands for the offing ; So when a ſhip (as in-our Channel) keeps 
im the middle of the Channel and 'comes.not neer the ſhore, we ſay 
the keeps in the offing. | Ft. 
'  Off-ward. Is atermuſed , when a ſhip is aſhore; and heels to the 
water-ward, forwards the ſhore, they ay, (hee heels to the oft-ward: 
Or if her ſtern lic towards the ſea , we ſay her ſtern lies to the off- 
ward, and: her head to the ſhore-ward: © 1 oo 
bo Oy The Orlopp,js no ether but the Dieck(as we {ay )theilow- 
er\Deck the ſecond Deck; fo you-niay1as well ſay the lower Orlopp, 
or the ſecond Orlopp : aid indeed it is cottumonly held the proper 
Speech to call them the firſt Orlopp, and the 'ſecond Qrxlopp: tor this 
word Orlopp ſeems to be appropriated only to:theſe' two Decks: for 
if a ſhip have three Decks, they rievericall the -wpper-moſt, which is 
the third, by the name of Orlopp ,./byt by thi name of Deck, as to 
ſpeak of them they will G@y, ſhe 'hatha tire of Qrdiiance, vii the firſt 
and fecond Orlopp,andalfe the upper Deck: ' 1 [hes 
' Overſeir, What a ſhipathea, with bearing tov ago is 
The 


| The Sea-wrars DiFionary, | *L 
born-over on'a fide,and fo founded in the ſea, we ſay; ſhe was over© 
ſet : Sometimes with an extraordinary wind; the ſhip- may be over= 
ſer, with nothing bur the power which the wind may have over her 
Hull (eſpecially if the wind and current gorontrary : I haye heard 
_ ſome ſay, that diſemboaguing out of the /ndies, by Cape Florids 
(where the current ever ſets very ſtrong to the North=ward) that if 
they have met with a guſt at the North , the wind having power 
over the Hull of the thip a-loft, and the current ſetting ro wind- 
ward, having power of the Hull alone, they have been in great 
danger of foundring : Alſo the mrning over of the Cabel or ſmall 
we which is quoiled-up, is called over-ſerting ; as over-ſet the Ca- 
bel, &c. eye. | 

''  Over-throw. When a Ship that is brought to be trimmed a-ground 
doth fall-over ona ſide, we call it over-thown, and not over-ſert ; the 
.reaſon whereof, is for want of floor to bear her upon, and ſometimes 
it may happen by the indiſcretion of thoſe who bring the ſhip a- 
Sree heh to the off-ward, if the ground be aig mer when 
as they ſhould heel ker to the ſhore-ward ; to prevent which, we 
haveno way but to ſhore her up with her top-malt and'yard. 

The Out-licker. Is a ſinall piece of timber (ſome 2 or 3 yards 
long, as they have occaſion ro nſe it) andit is made faſt to the top of 
the Poop, and ſo ſtands right eut-aſtern, at the outwardmolt end , 
there'is a hole, into which the ſtanding part of the ſheat is made faſt, 
and fo being reeved through the block of the ſhear , is recved again 
throngh another block, which is ſeaſed to this piece of timber neer 
the end, and ſo the uſe of this is to hale down the Miſlen ſhear to it, 
This is ſeldom uſed in great ſhips ; but the cauſe why in any ſhip iris 
uſed; is for that the Miſſen-mait 1s placed ſo far aft, that there is not 
room enough within-boord, to hale down the ſheat flat, and ſo arc 
forced to ule this without-boord: The ſmall French Burtons and Al- 
lowns,do uſe this moſt of any ſhips which I have ſeen; and generally 
all New-Caftle Carnels have them. . 

- Oxxe, ar Ozie, Is a foft ſlimy, muddy ground, this is no good 
grontd to ride at' Anchor in, for the Anchors will nothold herm 
great ſtreſſes : but the beſt way to make them hold,is ro ſhooe them, 
and in ſomeplaces' rhat will not ſerve neither : Belides this is very 
bad ground for rotting of Cabels; if a man would have a ſhip Helong 
-a-ground,; it is beſt laymy ter m Qze, forthere'ſhe will tte very _ 
| | WM-3 - 
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| ily ; for ſhe will quickly duck her {elf ;there': -Itis very bad 
alſo for rotting the Planks, and the Ocham which is inthe. ſeams, 
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A P Antch. Thoſe Mats made of Synnet, which are made faſt 
to the main and fore-yards (toſave them from galling againſt 
the Mats). are called Pantches, by a proper name. ng 
. A.Parbunckle, Is a Rope;which is us'd in the nature of a pair of 
ſlings: Itis a Rope ſeaſed together at both ends, and ſo put. double 
about the Cask, to hoyſein by, and the hook of the Runner is hitched 
into if, ro hoyſe it in : this isthe quickeſt way of ſlinging the Cask, 
but not ſo ſure a way for ſlipping as the llings. 3, OE FS REY 
To Parcel, or Parcelling. Is to take a little Canvaſs (about the 
bredth of a hand) and ſo by it over a ſeam, which is firſt Caulcked : 
and it is moſt commonly uſed along the-(hips-(ides, over the Cabbin. 
Then heat a.lirtle Pitch and Tarr very. hot, and pour upor this Can- 
vals: andal] this together is called Parcelling a Seam. _. 
Parrells.. . Are thoſe things made of Trucks,aud Ribs,and Ropes, 
which go about. the Maſt,and are at both ends madefaſt to the yard, 
_and are ſo made with Trucks and. Ribs, that the yard may (lide up 
eaſily. Theſealſo with the breſt Rope , do hold the . yard cloſe to. 
the Maſt, .- | : : 
The Partneri, Are thoſe Timbers, which are bolted to. the 
E- Beams, anddo compaſs the ſhoot in the Maſt at the Deck : and are 
| the ſtrength that do keep up the Maſt ſteddy.in the Step. And. allo , 
that it ſhould not rowl out the ſhip-ſides ; there, are Partners at the 
 fecond Deck, inthe ſame nature, but the Miſſen hath but one pair of 
Partners: The'Maſt doth uſe to be wedged faſt in theſe,from fiirring 
or wagging ; yet 1 have ſeen ſome ſhips that would 'nor fail well, 
unleſs the Maſt were looſe, and as they term it, had leave to play in 
the Partners; bur in a Storm it is dangerous to letthe Maſt have any 
play, for fear of wronging the Partners, which if they ſhould givg 
way, there is no remedy but to cut the Maſt by the,Boord. - 
A Paſſertde, Or more properly, - a Nepas-artua-Rope, Is any 
Rope wherewith we hale-down he ſhcat-blocks of the _ | 
b an 
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* The :Sea-muns"'DiGionary; CE] 
arid-foredailfwhen they ate thalediaft the Clew:of 'the Main-ſail.ts: 
the Cubbridge head of :the Main-Maſt;and the Clew ofthe fore-ſail 
tothe Cat head; and this is done; when the ſhip goes large. :. - 

.. The Pam. Is 'a link piece ofilrony bolced re-:one [endif 

the: Beams ;/'or "the! Deek:, :otoſe+ to the 'Capſtain;) bur ſo: eaſily 
thatirhath leave oitarn ubout>i/Fhis is: ir;; - againſt; the! which: the 
wheels 66! the Capſtainde: bear'; 'when they would have the Caps 

ſtain kept from turning back again, and therefore they ſaid; heave * 

a Pawle: That 'is, heave a little more',; that the :Pawle 'may catch 

hold of: the whelps.: :This is yery.neceffary ſomttimes\, whenthey 

heave: up the Ankar.:in:2"great -ſea-gate'; to hold: faſt, leaſt the 

_ force of the:Sea;; yerking up the ſhip ſuddenly: ; ſhould fling :men 
from the: Capſtain ; thar rseatled Pawling the Capſtain :' And-when 

ed would have the Capſtain go-back, they. ſay ,. un-Pawle the 

.- -To-Pay.. Is the ſamethat Parcelling is; only wanting the Canvaſls, 

for we gall-it, Paymg:a Sean,” whien after it is- Caulked, we heat 

Pichto lay pon the Seam ,: torkeep'it from-being preiſed: with: the - 

Watr:. we alſo uſe.no Taro this t©Alfo when we grave a ſhip, we 

call the laying on the ſtuff (what e're it be, Rozen and Brimſtone,and 

Oy]; orthe like, Paying her :' for they fay, Pay her up the Bends : 

Pay 'tbick;;.or the like.) Alſo when a ſhip is to Tack, iandall her 
Sails-are a-Back-Stays (that is flat againſt the: ſhrowds and Maſt , 
ſo as we are ſure ſhe will not,fallback again) weſay,: ſhe is Payed , 
and then we-let riſe the Tack, -and hale the ſhears, and ſo come to 
lay:the head the other way. | 125-2 | 

'\- APeeck. 1. To heave a Peek, Is to have the Hawſe of the ſhip 
right-over the Anchor, ſo that the Cable is then” right perpendicular 
betwixt them.-- To Ride a Peek, Is to have the Main-yard;and fore. 
yard hoyſed-up, and ſo one end brought up cloſe tothe ſhrowds, the 
other being raiſed up,and ſo are theyidone to:contrary lides: the Star- 
boord-yard-arm of. the Main-yard coming down to the Star-boord 
ſide, and the Larboord of. the fore-yard,,- ſo the. yards: ſeem to 
craſs one another, like St.. Avgrewcrols. The manner of doingit 
1s from: the | Main-yard letting: go : Star-boord- Top-lail-'ſheats' 
and: Topping+up the Lar-boord Liſts; - and fo :contrary-wile for the 
fote-yard. To Ride a Broad Peek; is to Ride in the ſame manner, but 
the yard muſt be bur half maſt high ; they never-likely Ride in this 
oy : manner 
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manier with their yards, but.in/a River, the reaſon, leſt ridin 
their-yards a-crols, ſome ſhip taight by chance+ come Foul-of them , 
- and break their yards : Alſo that-Ropm whichys in a ſhips howld 
from the butts farward unto: theoStemi; ts called the Peek; or fore- 
Peek: of the ſhip: "ln che: Kings ſhips the Powder is placed there : 
Merchanmen qheir vituals:there outward bound :' but other 
metofwar (which ave full of men) will uſeit to lodge ſome of the 
Company. C1 OS LOR 4 ep t TEETER 1527 $096 8 ; 
Pender. .A.Pendant is a ſhort Rope made faſt at one end, either 
roche head ofthe Maſt,or.r0the Yard;or tathe Clew of a ſail and are 
in. bigneſs, according rote places wherein;they areuſed, having at 
the other end a-Block-withia-dheever,; to:Reeve fome-RunningzRope 
inrb/it; as'the;Pendanreot rhe Tackle, which ate made faſt rothe head 
ofthe Maſt, ey Loca the Petahtsof the Back- ſtays which are there 
made faſt, and hang a little way down on-the inlide of the.ſhrowds-: 
Generally; atithe-yard-arms (excepting the Miilen) have Pendants, 
into which the Braces are reeved;and by then they are ealily kriown. 
Aiſo they call thoſe Qolouts; which.are hung out on the yardarms, 
or fromthe herd of the: Maſt'for a ſhew; to beaurifie the ſhip, Peti- 
The Pillow. That timber whereon the Bolt-ſprir doth bear; and 
xeſt on; atthe coming out of the Hull of. the fp aloft, by the ſemi 
is called the Pillow ot the Bolr-ſprit. + +.) oe oo 2 - 
A Pintel.. Is a finall Iron Pin, which is Eaftned ro murderers, as 
alſo-ro Harquabuſſes,aiCrook which is put into aSocket,;orany hole, 
to keep the piece from recoyling : Alſo thoſe Iron-Pins, whichare 
madefaſt to the Rudder, - and do. hang the- Rudder to the Stern-Poſt 
(beiag put inta Iron;Stocks). and called the Pincels of the Rudder; 
P:ching. [Is not ofly laying Pitchuponany place. (which yer is 
more properly' called-Paying;, but jt-is.alfo taken forthe placing of - 
the Step of a Maſt,as they ſay,the Main-Maſt is pitched a littler00- 
far aft, thatis,: ſtand and ts placed to@ far towards the Stern of the 
Ship) but it is not meant. by-rhe-head hanging roo'far-afr': So-the 
+  fore-Maſt s puchedF60 far-forth {thas is) the Shipiſtandsitoo-far- 
.fore-watd'onoy Alſoifd faip failmpch into a'Sea;they. ſay; ſhe Pitch 
2s much into. the Sea: odt elſe ſhe: bears muctr againſtthe' Seafy ſorus 
:£0. endanger the Top-maſts withrthe ſtroke; they ſay ; ſhe wilt pitch 
her Maſt by the Boord., 27 ul [on il co no lum nyt 27 
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"Flares." Ate mitle nf Rape- woven one over anv- 
ther, aid. ave fpr's che Cabel inthe Tok - Alfo 
wenle thero theHooks of the:Anchor to fave the | t of the 
ſexe-[hear, from gullingapatifitho Aothor,./ Þ -': | -bxc0 cl 
i 4:brt;; And S14:Card is.all one} 
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1:Toa.Paicka Plodt,is bo VA vers of the is ſhips way, 

andf at aring ir to your obſervations itding where the ſhip-is,to 

Prickinthe Plot: hed =vinloand Langitnde, _ 
youlwpalerhe on meme andfoſtil} keeping account of the 

Lay 1 Raifeetng yentcr, of far gif yotate trom'the/place, 


yealg woe 211176; Us 443 Ive 1:11 11t&1; wot (nills DAL vi ft liggntt 
M4 Rox! The! anyhead-Land, is called thepoinr.of | 
the Land: when tf 7 that evyo paints are ane iD anather;hat 15, 


they arc ſo qult da a tie emge, one berwixe the ocher;tharwe 
canoe the one ore other £\Ald& the: Compaſsis divided into 
xepri 2 winds) fa thar we: tall failing by 'the 


mtz''They v{calſorts;uwngortlic::Stroud at 

aholeind-di yi; beb({{omenfoorlonp)anihſq mak Gynoer'of the 

BRebpeiary, and luy oncorerianat making it efst0- 

wards the cnd, and (o atzheiend ;/ make ithemn all faſt! with a piece of 

NR 'or the like}: This tafled che Cabel.' ' Theule 

ta keep the Gabebfirom, Gatfing ;/ (chivily-00: ſethar 
wonsbf rhe cad beifivinatl; and cut away. 1c: 1Tih'5t 


The Poope, The Poope of the ſhip is the Uppenme qace-b Senn 
ofche Ship af Hall; jab ihe Dock er hich iscommonly the 
MMafters bin." 474% « Ay Ts 

ahe dre i isthat lice ou of which che Ordnance as. corrhrowph 
ahe (Oipe> ts, ee  aene ©wat QOrdriance 


veleaveralT rave br "ons 1 . 
| ; allavhesrivthe ante fore paar 
1: Typ y :k&4worll aſed/ in Coridi ing ee ken hole viche 
Liefart a'vrindg1or ifthe weather:ſheat -as the Bulk head 
 (udirhis moretlian:Quarter winds; buyni agrote Yitheywill 
uſe the word ſteddy a-Port, or ſteddy a ,the thipdueglsity 


rope: bring —_ r9-Port; Kor! the like, \terms ealily: under- 
0d. 

1. Pouches, - Axe (roll; Bulk-heads made inhowld, either Thivart- 
hos pr longit Ships, - Theſe who carry Corn Copanyifucti goats 
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that will ſhoot over fron one'fideto'the other)do make many bulk- 
heads, or ſeveral Rooms (as it were): to keep it up, and theſe are 
called Pouches, alſo when we 'Carcen Ships, there are ſmall bulk- 
heads, made ſome diſtance 'from the'Keelſony; on: either, {ide in the 

hold, which ſerve.to keep-tip the:Ballaſt .when. we ſhift ir, either for , 
. the rightingror bringing'down'of the ſhip when, the.is onthe Carcen, 
and theſe are alſo catled Pouches. G67: pr rm guertes 4 

Powder. There are two ſorts of Powder, the one ſerpentine Pow- 
der, which Powder is: duſt-(as it were) without Corning , and this 
we neyer.uſeat'Sea.in Ordnandeynor (mall-ſhor, both becaule it. is of 
ſmall foree, and alfo, for that it will, withthe air of the Sea, quickly 
dry, and loſe itsforce £::Theorheris Corn: Powder',, whereof there 
. are two ſorts, Common: powder {which 1s a grear'Corn:, and not - 
:very-ſtrong) the other. Musket powder (which 1s the fineſt, trong- 
eſt, and'beſt we. can ger :)+ The Ingredients which make the pow- 
derare,firſt, Salt-pecter (whereinthe force'of the powder conliſts,) 
-nextBrimſtone, which: is-apt w flame; and once flamed; cauſeth the 

Salt-peeter to flame z/ (laft, Cole; which isapt' with any ſparkle to 
kindle ,' butnot toiflame ,* yer-doth maintain'the flame of the other 
-two.) The beſt Salt-peeter 1s that which hath no Fat, the beſt Brim- 
ſtone without Yroſs : :andthe beſt Cole, that which is made of the 
-lighteſt wood: : 1only. couch ſome chief things of this, becauſe there 
are divers books concerning-main Concluſions touching the effect of 
:Powdervip all kinds; <2 2f 7h nr Hoe OT Pang 

' The Powder-room, 1s that Room in howld where we lay the Pow- 
der, the greateſt care in placing this Room, mult be to have it far- 
theſt from the uſe of any fire, and freeſt from the danger of ſhot. 

- .Preddy, :Is a word uſed among them, in the ſtead of Ready. As 
when we-come to fight; the Commander bids them make. the ſhip 
Preddy,make the Ordnance Preddy, that is, make them ready forto 
ule'in fight. A Preddy ſhip, that 1s,'when her Decks are all clear, 
and the Ordnance and all things fitted for fight Alſo make the howld 
Preddy, is to lay any thing out of the way, ſo as that they may ſtow 
the goods incommodionfly.: /. {) 77 © Er 
2-4 7 22 MA Preventure Rope: Vide Rope... Of 

A Proviſo. Vide Mooring. 1 £03k 

': The Prowe. Is the fore-moſt part of a ſhipconſidered aloft, ang 
not below between the Decks,(or im howld)t&enter into the Proyye, 

hh 1s 
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isto enter into the Fore-Caſtle. The Prowe pieces are thoſe which 
lye aloft before.: Go fore. ward into the Prowe, that is, Go into the 
tore-Caſtle, before the fore-Maſt , and it is moſt iruly underſtood 
for.that-part which is betwixt the Chaſe and the Loote. 

Priming. Is10 fitting, and falling the rouch-holes, with Gne-day 
Powder and putting in a Priming Iron to pierce the Carthrage, fo 
that that Powder being fired, the powder in the Carthrage may like- 
wiſe fire too: for if the powder in the touch-hole be fired,and the reſt 

- Within the piece go not off, we ſay ſhe was not Primed, or not well 
primed : tor this.there is powder made very ſmall,and extraordinary 
dry., and the Gunner hath it in a great Horn at kis Girdle in fight , 
which horn he calls his Priming-horn : Alſo the firſt ground,or Co- 
lour which is Jaid-on,for others ro come over it in painting the Ship, 
1s called Priming. 

Puddings. Are Ropes nailed round to the yard-arms of the Main 
and fore-yards,.cloſe to the end, and ſo.(in 3 or 4- or more diſtance 
-one-from another) upon each-yard- Arm : The ule of them, is to ſave 
the Robbins from Galling aſunder upon the yards , when we hale- 
home the top-fail ſheats: Alſo the ſarving of the King -of cheAnchor, 
which Ropes, to ſave the Clinch of the Cabel from galling againſt 
the Iron, is called the Pudding of the Anchor. 

Pullics. Are mall Blocks,with one or two ſheevers in them (and 
may either be ſo called , or by the name of (mall Blocks) for great 
blocks are not uſually called by the names of Pullies,-as the Pullies of 
the Top-ſail,Braſes, Clew, Lines, Martnetts, &c. 

Pumps. There are three ſorts of Pumps uſcd in ſhips : The frft 
.and moſt common, are ordinary Pumps, ſuch as are ufed a ſhore,and 
theſe do ſtand- by the main Maſt, the next is a Bur-Pump, which is 

not-uſed in Englith Ships, but Flemmings have them in thetides. of 
their ſhips,and are called by the name of Bildge- Pumps, becauſe they 
-have broad long floats that do hold much Bildge water ; The mag- 
ner of theſe is to have a ſtaff, ſome 6 or 7 foot long, at the end where- 
of isa Bur of wood, whereto the Leather is nailed,and this doth ſerve 
Inſtead-of the-box : and ſo two men ſtanding right over the .Pump,do 
_ thruſt down this ſtaff, to the midſt whereof is {eaſed a Rope long e- 
enough for 6,8,0r. 1 0,0r more to hale-by,,and ſo they pull it up, and 
draw the water , this Pump doth deliver more water then the former, 
and 1s not ſo laborious ro pump at : Lhe third and laſt ſort, are 

L Chain- 
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Chain-Pumps; theſe deliver moſt water, 'and with moſt eaſe, for the 
Company,and are ſooneſt mended ifany thing fail, having ſpare Eſ- 
ſes, if any chance to give way”: theſe have a chain full of Bars and a 
wheel, which makes it deliver ſo much.andgoſo calily. The term is 
for Pumping to Pump by Spell,and at ordinary;and Bur Pumps,they 
reckon by the ſtrokes : As toſay , a'Spell of 200 Strokes : but a 
Chain-Pump, the Spels go by Glaſſes : the Pump ſucks, that is,draws 
wind and hath no water that comes to it : There are alſo Pumps made 
of a Cane, orelſe of Latin., which we put down into the Cask , to 
_ up the drink : for at Sea,in howld, we uſe no ſpickets, ' 

The Pamp-braks. Is the handle they pump by 1n the ordinary 
Fort of Pumps. 

The Pump can. Is the Can which they dxaw water in to pour in- 
to the Pumps (and this is a great Can.) 

The Pamp-dale. Is (as it were) the Trough., wherein the water 
doth run alongft the Deck, out at the Skupper-holes, 

T's Purchaſe, Wecall the Caining, er coming in of a Rope by 
our haling of it in with our hands , or heaving it in at the Capſtain, 
or otherwiſe, Purchaſing , as the Capſtain doth purchaſe apace, that 
is, draws in the Cabel apace : Or, the Tackles do purchaſe, and the 
contrary ; when we cannot get in any thing, or hale it away, we ſay, 
we cannot purehaſe,with the rope; Tackle,or the like. Nore,that the 
more parts that any Tackle, Halliard, or the like do go in, the more 
ealily-a man may purchaſe upon them(as it is caſter to purchaſe with 
a Block which hath three ſheevers then a Block which hath but two:) 
but then this is longer a doing.. 

Pattocks. Are the fmall Shrowds which go from the Shrowds of 
the Main and fore-Mifſen-Maſts,and alſo to the Top-maſts ſhrowds, 
tf the Top-maft have a Top gallant-Top ; the uſe whereof is to go 
off the Shrowds into the Top, : for when the Shrowds come neer up 
to the Maſt they fall in ſo much-that otherwiſe they could not get 
into the rop from them. The Puttocks are from.the bottom ſeaſed to 
a ſtaff; which is made faſt there to the ſhrowds, or ſome Rope which 
1s ſeaſed there, andabove to a plate of Iron, or to a dead-man-eye, 
to which the Lanniers.of the fore-Maſt-ſhrowds do come, 
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The f N{arter. That partof the Hull, of the Ship, which is from 
the Steeridge tothe Tranſom ,or Faſhion-picce,ts called the 
Quarter, or the Ships-Quarter. | 

Quarter-Deck, 1s that Deck, which is over-the Steeridge, till it 
come tothe Maſters Cabbin. 

Lwartering. Is when a piece of Ordnance lyes fo,and may be ſo 
Traverſed, that it will ſhoot in the ſame line, oc onthe ſame point of 
the Compals as the Quarter bears , Alſo when a Ship fails with 
Quarter-winds,, we ſay , the goes Quartring , then we ler riſe the 
weather-Tack, and hale aft the theat, to the fore-Maſt Shrowds, and 
Veer out the Lee ſheat alittle ; this way the goes faſteſt : for now 
all ſails draw together. 

Quarter-winds. Are when the wind comes in a-baſt the Main-. 
maſt-Shrowds juft with the Quarter. - FRET 

A Ywoyle. Or a Quoyle of Ropes, is a Rope laid up-round,one 
Take over another,asa Quoyle of Cabel,that is a Cabel quoyled up. 
But ſometimes the word Quoyle is taken for a whole Rope quoyled, 
{a thar if. half the Rope be cut away , they ſay, there 1s bur half a 
Quoyle of-that Rope;. : | TE + AY 

To 2uozle, Is tolay the Takes of the Rope round'over ene ano-! 
ther,ſo'rhat when occal1on is, they may run out ſmooth wichoat any 
kneeks ; and alſo to lye handſomely in the ſhip, and many of the 
ſmall running-Ropes, as the Braſes, Top-ſail-Haliards, or the like, 
we hang up at the Ship-(ides , when they are ſo quoyled : It: is'4 
manneratSea, every night when they ſer the watch, or Quoyle-up 
all the Ropes in order, that ſo they may have them al} Leer ro come: 
by in the night, if they have occaſion to uſe any of them. | 

Quoyns. There are three ſorts of Quoyns uſed in a Ship, that is, 

the Quoyns which the Gunners. uſe under their Ordnance , for ts 

mount them higher or lower,they are made broad, but thinner at.one 
ent than at the other, with a handle at the broad end,:to draw It out, 

or put it further in, as you have occaſion to mount the Piece; pulling 

ont the Quoyns, is termed to draw the:'Quoyn. Another ſort are cal- 

led Cantick-quoyns , theſe are ” , the length of a hand, and -_ 
| 2 MAGE * 
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made with. 3 edges,the uſe whereof is to put betwixt the Cask, at the 
Bildg hoops of the Cask, to keep the Cask ſteddy from rowling and 
labouring one againſt another. /The third ſort are ſtanding, Quoyns, . 
and they are made of Barrel-Boords ſome four fingers broad, and a- 
fit lengrhto be driven a-croſs betwixt the Buts,one end, two-or three 
hoops fromthe thin-hoops 'of one-But ;. and the other in the ſame 
manner to another,to keep the chine of the But ſteddy from jogging 


i ———— —_——T_—_ 
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| > Wenn Is the letting-in of the Planks to the Keel, which is a 
Aalitle hollowed away, that the Plank may.joyn in the bet- 
ter,and cloſer to the hooks and the Keel, and this is only uſed in the 
Rake and Run of the Ship, and not in the flat floor : And the hol- 
lowing-away is called the Rabbet of the Keel. | 
. Rake. The Rake of a. Ship, is ſo much of her Hull,as doth over- 
hang both ends of the Keel: So that let-fall a perpendicular upon the 
"end of the Keel upon the ſetting on of the Stem,ſo muchas is without 
that foreward-on is her Rake toreward on. And fo in the like man- 
ner at the ſetting.in of her Stern-poſt, and that:is her Rake aftward- 
an..Commonly the Rake foreward-on,is more then a third, bur'leſs 
then an half of the length of her Keel, there is not any more rule ob. 
ſervedamongſt all Narions ; for ſome give-long great Rakes, as ge- 
nenerally all Fre»ch built ;the Flemming nor ſo much ; And for the 
Rake aftward on (ir being of no. uſe or the Ship , but- only for-ro 
make her Ship ſhapen, as they call it , they give as little as may'be) 
which commonly is about a. fourth or fifth part of her- Rake fore- 
ward-0n : (A great!Rake.fore-ward-on,gives a Ship good way, and 
makes her keep a good wind, bur if the have not a-good tull Bowe, it 
will make herlitch mightily into the head- ſea,befides ivdoth-mighti- 
ly-charge the ſhip; becauſe it doth over-hang the nail ; And ita ſhip 
have but a ſmall Rake, ſhe.will commonly be too bluffe, and ſo meex 
the ſea too ſuddenly. upon her bowe , ' which will hinder her going 
through much:: The. longer a ſhips Rake is, -the fuller muſt be the 
bow: The beſt conditioned ſhips have neither too much,nor too little, 
Ram-head.The Ram. head is a great block,with three Sheevers in it, 
into which are the halliards Gr. at the head. of ir,into a kole are _ 
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the ties; this block doth only belong to the main and fore-Halliards. 
' A Rammer. Is a ſtaff, with a round picce of wood at the end of it, 
the outwardmoſt being flat, ſomewhat leſs than thee bore of the Ord- 
Tance to which it doth belong,and this is to drive home the Powder 
cloſe to the breetch of the Piece, and ſo the ſhot to the powder, and 
a ro the ſhgt,and that is called ramming home the powder or 
or. | . 

Ranges. There are two,one aloft upon the ſore-caſtle a little abaſt 
the foremaſt,the other in the beak-kead, before the wouldings of the 
bolt-ſprit,that in the fore-caftle is a ſmall piece of timber which goes 
over Nous one fide to the other, and there is faſtned to 2 timbers,and 

on the middle on either ſide the fore-maſt,2 knees which are faftned 
co the deck and the timber,in which run the top-fail theats in a. ſhee- 
ver ; and hath divers wooden pins through it,to be-lay ropes unto(as 
the tore-tacks,fore-top-ſail-ſheats,and fore-bowlings; ) the fore-loof 
hook and that in the beak-head is in the ſame form , whereunto it 
be-layed the ſpfir-ſail-lifts , the garnet of the ſprit-fail , and other 
Ropes, belonging to the ſprit-ſail, and ſprit-fail-top-ſail. 
 Ratling.Is a Line wherewith they make the ſteps by which we go 
up to the ſhrowds, and the Putrocks, and ſo the Top-Maſt-ſhrowds 
in great ſhips, and theſe ſteps which make the ſhrowds look like Lad- 
ders, are called the Ratlings of the Shrowds. - 

A Reach. Is the diſtance of any two Points of-Land, which bear 
in a right line to-one another, which term is moſt commonly uſed in - 
Rivers, as Lime- Houſe-Reach, Green-wich-Reach, long-Reach and 
the like, the Reach being counted ſo far, as you can ſee the Reach to 
lie ina ſtraight line; Alſo ſome call the diſtance,and croſſing berwixt 
Cape-Voerd,and the firſt Iſtands,entring to the Feſt- Indies, long;reach. 

' To Reeve. This word is uſed juſt inthe ſame ſenſe in reipett of 
Ropes) that putting in,or putting through, or paſſing through-would . 
but they-ever ule this word Reeve ; as when we would expreſs - 
that the Tick is put through the Cheſ-trees , we-ſay. it is reeved - 
through, or inſtead of putting a rope through a.block, we ſay, Reeve 
it.in that block,(as the Halliards are reeved in the Knights and Ram-. 
heads, )and it is generally to be underſtood and” applied toall Ropes-- 
that paſs through blocks, Dead-men-eyes, Cheſ-rreesand the like ; . 
And ſo when we would have that Rope pulled out of the block, &c. 
we ſay, unreeve that Rope, or the Braſes, Li:ts, Sheets, &'c. are ur» - 
_— EC - Ribbne + 
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Ribbs., By a reſemblance that the timbers (that-1s the Futtocks of 
the ſhips have when the Planks are off to the ribbs of a dead carkaſs, 
. we)do in that kind,call all thoſe timbers by a general appellation,the 
ribbs of the ſhip, though otherwiſe they have particular names: As 
if two ſhips in a ſea-gare,lie a-boord one another,& hath broke with 
| ber weight ſome of the others futrock timbers, they will fay,ſhe hath 
| broke ſome of her ribbs : Alſo thoſe little long wooden pieces which 
are made with holes like the Comb under the beak-htad, and do be- 
long to the. Parrells of the yards, are called the Ribbs of the Par-' 
rells. ers z | 
To Ride, Weſay a ſhip Rides, when as her Anchors do hold her 
faſt, ſo as that ſhe doth not drive away with the tide or wind : for 
though ſhe ſheer from one ſide tothe other, yet if her Anchors de 
hold faſt, and come not home, we ſay ſhe Rides : To Ride a govd 
Road, that is, to Ride, where the ſea,and wind had much power over 
the ſhip, and ſtrain her Cabels very hard : Note, a ſhip rides eaſieſt, 
and with more ſecurity , having but two Cabels-pliſed together - 
(which they call a ſhot) then ſhe will by three ſingle Cabels, for 
- the lengrh of the ſhot will give her more ſcope, to play, and riſe up- 
on the {ea with eaſe , for by reaſon alſo of the weight, the ſhip can 
hardly ſtrain it : For when a great ſea comes to yerk-up the ſhip - 
the ſhot is long before it comes to ſtraining, that the force of the ſea 
will be paſt before it can come up to bear ſo much ſtreſs, asa ſhor- 
. ter Cabel would do: The deeper the water is,the worle it is to Ride, 
and requires much more Cabel in proportion then ſhowler-water, 
the ſea will break more, yet it hath not that power and weight which 
the deep water hath , when we ride any extraordinary rode , we 
ſtrike down our top-mafts , and bring our yards alongſt ſhips, in 
much wind eſpecially : To ride a croſe , Is to ride with our main- 
yards and fore-yards hoyſed up to the hounds, and both yard-arms 
topped a-like: To ride a Peck , Is to ride with the yards Peeked a- 
Peek; and alſo when we ride with the Hawes juſt over the Anchor, 
then we ride a-Peek, that is, when we ride ready to ſer ſail ; when 
they would expreſs that they have rid a great Rode and ftreſs ,” they 
fay they rid hawſe-fall , that_is, that the water 'brake -intq the 
Hawſes : To ride thwart, is to ride with her {ide to the tide, then ſhe 
never ſtrains her Cabels : To Ride betwixt wind and tide, is when 
the wind aud tide have equal power , one, one way, the other, the 
other. 
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orher- way, ſs that the ſhip lies rowling with her broad-fide'in the 
Trough of the Sea, and thus ſhe will rowl mightily, but not ſtrain 
her Cabels. | | * 2 

Riders, Are great timbers (in howld, or elſealoft) which/are not 
properly belonging to the Built of the ſhip, but only bolted on upon 
the other timbers to ftrengthen them where they' find-the ſhip tobe 
weak : Merchant-men do ſpare them as much as they can, becauſe 
they hinder Stowage of Cask in Howld. | 

Rigging, The Rigging of the ſhip,are all Ropes which belong ei- 
ther to maſt or yards; and more particulary, we ſay,the maſt is rig- 
ged, the yards are rigged , that is,when they have all the Ropes that 

elong unto them : Co ſay,a ſhip is well rigged, when the Ropes be- 
longing to her are of. a fit lize, not to big nor too little) alſo when 
there are no unneceſſary ropes put up(as too many ſhrowds, Tackles . 
for the Maſt, Crow-feer, or the like : ) when as we ſay, a ſhip is 0- 
ver rigged, iy1s meant the Ropes are roo big for her,which is a great 
wronging to theſhips ſailing , for a little weight aloft doth hinder 
more than a great deal below, by making the ſhip aprer to heel, and 
howlding wind-taught , for note, that the uprighter any ſhip goes, 
the better ſhe doth ſail, for a' crank (ided ſhip can never ſail well by 
the wind. Tortell the particulars of rigging a ſhip, will require a . 
fmall-diſcourſe by it ſelf, and would be too long for this, therefore I 
leave it'to ſome other occaſion.  - 

/ Ring-bilts, Vide Bolts. 

7 be Rifkngs. Are thoſe thick Planks, which go fore and aft on 
both ſides under the ends of .the beams .and timbers of the ſecond. 
Deck, the third Deck, the half and quarter Deck,whereon the beams 
and timbers of theſe Decks, do bear at both ends, by the ſhip-lides : 
but* thoſe thick planks which in the like ſort do bear up the lower 
Deck, are called Lamps. 

Riſing-timbers. Are the hooks placed on the keel , which bear 
this vain in-reſpeR, thar according to the riling by little and little of - 
theſe hooks , ſo the Rake and Run of the ſhip doth riſe by lictle and: 
littlefrom her -flat-floor.- | 

A Road. Is any place wherea ſhip may ride near the'Land and 
yet cafnor ride land locked for all winds : A good Road is, where 
there is good ground for Ankor-hold,ſhow|-water,and fo as how'ere. - 


the wind blow, there can no great ſea-gate come in, being the Land | 
| may . 
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may 11 fan the wind , on one fide, and ſome ſands, Rocks, or the 
like to break off the ſea on the other , (Alſo we ſay, if it be a place, 
as in divers places of Barbary and others) where the ſea will give a 
man warning , that is, the ſea will come ſwelling in before the 
wind, as at Saint Saphe , of any fon] weather , ſo that a-man 
may have time , to ſet-ſail and go to ſome other Rode , on the 0- 
ther ſide of the Bay-head-land , or thelike, this we call ſhifting 
of Rodes, A wild Rode, is a Rode where there is little Land on 
any ſide , but lies all open to the ſea : as to ride upon a head-land, 
or alongſt a ſhore, where thete is no Bay , nor any thing to break oft 
the ſea, or wind if it come off the ſea. A bad Road is the contrary 
to the good. | | 

A Roader, We call any ſhip that Rides at an Anchor in a Rode,a 
Roader, | 

Ropes. Generally, all the cordage belonging to a ſhip, is called by 
the name of Rope : as we ſay, a Cabel is a good or bad Rope (ac. 
cording as it is ) and ſo a Hawſer or the like, but mardparticularly, 
only ſome, which beſides their particular appeliations, have the ge- 
neral word Rope added to them : Theſe are an Entring Rope,a Top 
Rope, a Bolt Rope, a Buoy Rope,-2 Queſt Rope, a Keel Rope, a 
Bucket Rope, a Rudder Rope, a Preventure Rope, (which is a little 
Rope ſeaſed croſs over the Ties, cloſe at the Ram-head , that if ane 
part of the Ties ſhould break, the other ſhould not run through the 
Ram-head to endanger the yard) a breſt rope, and is the Rope which 
latches the Parrel to the Maſt. 

 Rype-Yarns. Are the yarnsvof any ropes untwiſted, but moſt 
commonly, it is made of the ends of Cabels, half worn, or ſo, they 
ſerve for many uſes ; to ſerve ſmall Ropes with, or to make Synnet 
Maſts, or the like , alſo Kneetles, which is two untwiſted together 
and Caburnes : They Terve alſo to wake-up the yard-arms of the 
fails; and thereforeRill, when we take in our ſails, the boys of the 
ſhip are to attend the Saylor with theſe Rope-yarns, to furniſh them 
as they have occalion to uſe then. 

Robbins. Are little lines reeved into the Eylot-holes of the ſail,un- 
ger the Head-Rope,and ſure to make faſt the ſail unto. the yard : and 
the term is, make fait the Robbins, and not tie them : and note, that 
Sea-faring-men uſe the word , make faſt, inſtead.of tying, ax Land- 


_ men uſero lay,tie a Rope. 


Roof-trees. 


C 
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Roof-trees. Arethoſe timbers, which are made of light wood (as 
of maſt ſawen) that go from the half Deck, to the fore-caftle, and 
are to bear-up the gratings and lodges wherein the R—_—_ 
theſe are ſupported under the ſtamſhions, which reſt upon the Deck: 
Alfo if they have occaſion to uſe any ſuch piece over-the half-Deck, 
for Nettings or fails, it is called a Roof-tree. | 

Rove and Glinch. The Rove is that little iron plate, unto whick 
- the Clinch-nails are clinched: The Planks of Clincher-boats, are 
= faſtned ſo together , which kind of work is called Rove and 

inch. 

' The Rownd-houſe, Is the uppermoſt Room of the ſtern of the ſhip, 
and that which commonly is the Maſters Cabbin. 

Ronnd-in, This is a term uſed to the main and fore-ſail, when the 
wind larges upon thern, they let riſe the main Tack; or fore-tack,and 
and hale aft the fore-ſheat to the Cat-head,and the main-ſheat to the 
Cabridge head ; this they call Rounding aft, or rounding in the ſail, 
the ſheats Doing there , they hale them down to keep them Reddy 
from flying up, with a rope called a Paſſaredo. | 
 » The Rowle. Is that round piece of wood or iron, wherein the whip 
doth go, and is made to turn about, that it may carry over the whip 
from tide to {ide with more eaſe. | 

Rowſe-in. Isa word they uſe particularly whenas a Cabel or 
Hawſer doth lie (lack in the water, and they would have it made 
taught , as when a ſhip rides but by one Anchor,apon the turning of 
te tide,the Cabel will be ſlack, and fo will be in danger to flow a- 
bove the Anchor, then to keep it ſtiffand taught, they will hale in ſ@ 
much as lies ſlack, and this they call Rowling 1n the Cabel,or Rowlſe 
in the Hawſer, but it is not uſed-in the haling in of any other repe, 
as boat-rope, or the like, 

T he Rudder. Is that piece of rimber,which hangs at the ſtern-poſt 
of the ſhip,having four or five, or fix irons, which are called Pintels, 
according to yg, ran: of the ſhip faſtned to them, which Pintels 
are fitted for the Gudgins at the ſtern-poſt , this is the bridle which 
governs the ſhip , the narrower the Rudder, the better, if the ſhip 
dofeel it, for a bread Rudder doth hold much water, if the helm be 
put over to any (ide,but if the ſhip have a fat quarter,ſo that the wa- 
ter cannot come quick and ſtrong to the Rudder,then ſhe will require 
a broad Rudder : The putting to of the Rudder, is termed the hang- 
| M ing 
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ing the Rudder ,: The part or edge of the Rudder, which is next the 
ſtern-poſt;is called the inſide of the Rudder , the after-meſt parr, is 
called the Rake of the Rudder. 

The Rudder- Rope, Is a Rope or ſtrap,which is reeved into one hole 
of the-Rudder,near the head,and fo likewiſe through the ſtern-poſt, 
and then both ends are ſpliſed together ; this ſerves to ſave the Rud- 
der; if ir chance to be beaten off, when the ſhip ſticks a-ground. 

Rudder-Irous. Are the cheeks of that Iron, whereof the Pintel is 
part, and theſe are faſtned and nailed round about the Rake of the 
Rudder. | 

To Rumidge. Is to remove any goods, or luggage out of a place 
(betwixt the Decks, or any wheels) but moſt commonly we uſe this 
word to the removing and cleering of things in the ſhips howld, fo 
that goods or viduals may be well ſtowed and placed: ſo when 
they would have this done, they ſay,they will go Ruming the howld, 

The Ru». 1s that part of the ſhips hull under-water, yu comes 
thinner; and lanker away by degrees from the floregzatoer all along 
to the ſtern-poſt : Thar is alſo called the ſhips way aft-ward on,(for 
as ſhe hath either, a' good or -bad Run , fo the water doth paſs away 
fwiftly, or ſlowly alongſt her, and the ſhip doth make more way) 
we ſay, a ſhip hath a good Run,when it is Jong, and comes off hand- 
ſomly dy degrees, and that her tack, do not lie too low, which will 
hinder the water from coming ſtrongly. and ſwiftly to rhe Rudder : 
And a bad Run,whenas iris ſhort;and that the ſhip ts too full below, 
ſo thar the water cones flowly and weakly to the Rudder, the force 
of it being broken off by. the bredth of the ſhip a-Jow , which will 
make as it were, an Eddy-water at the Rudder , and that we call a 
dead water : The Run. is of much importance for the ſhips ſailing ; 
for if the water come not ſwiftly to the Rudder, ſhe will never ſteer 
well ; and it is a general obſervation , that that ſhip which doth not 
ſteet whl}.cannot fail well; and then ſhe cannot keep a good wind : 
for'if a ſhip have not a freſh way through the Sea , the muſt needs 
fall to Lee-ward with the Sea , and therefore when ſhips will not 
ſteer well , they lengthen them aftward on, or put to a falſe ſtern- 
poſt': Merchant-men do not give ſo much Run, as a Man of War 
may do, becauſe the narrowing-in 'of the ſhips below , doth loſe 
mach ſtowage. | | 

' Rung-heads, Are the heads, or ends of the Rung,which are xnarly 
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little compaſſing ; and do lead or dire& (as it were ghe ſweep and 


mould of the Futtocks ; for in theſe Rung-heads,the lines which'give 


the compaſs and bearing ot the ſhip do begin : Alſo more generally, 
the outward ends of the Hooks, which ate in the ſame manner.com- 
paſting, are called Rung-heads , for the ſleeper which.is bolted inte 
the other Rung-heads, is alſo bolted into theſe, and they ſay , its 
bolted fore and aft to the Rung-heads, 

The Rungs. Are the ground timbers, which do give the floor of 
the ſhip; and theſe are bolted to the Keel, being ſtrait, ſaving at the 
ends, where they begin to compaſs a little. ('s 
* The Runner, ls a rope, which is a part that doth belong to the -gar- 
net,and the two bolt-tackles;that before(that comes in the aftermoſt 
ſhrowds of the fore-maſt and that Tackle abaſt (which comes in the 
fore maſt ſhrowds of the main-maſt) it is reeved in a ſingle block, 
which is ſeaſed to the end of a Pendant, and hath at one end a hook 
to hatch —_— thing, and at the other end a double block, where 
15 reeved the f the Tackle, or the Garnet, which doth purchaſe 
more than the Tackle or the Garnet would do without it ; and 
therefore to heavy things they uſe this , but for light ones, they on- 
ly uſe the Tackle with the hook, which is ſcaſed to the ſtanding part 
of the fall : Over-hale the Runner, that is, pulldown that end-which 

hata the hook in it, to hitch it into the ſlings, or the like,  _ 


dS. 


Ails. To every Yard in the ſhip there belongs a Sail, and they 

are called after the name of thoſe Yards,whereunto they belong : 
All head-ſails (that is,thoſe that do belong to the fore-maſt and bolt- 
ſprit) do keep the ſhip from the wind, and are uſed to flat the ſhip : 
All after-ſails, that is the maſt and miſſen fails, do keep her to the 
wind ; and therefore few ſhips are ſo well conditioned, as to Steer 
quarter-winds with one ſail ; but muſt have one after-fail,, and an 
Other head- fail (as it were to countermand one another). yet ſome 
ſhips will ſteer with their main-top-ſail only , . At ſea, they call a 
ſhip, a Sail : as when they deſcry a ſhip,they ſay,A ſail, A Sail, The 
ſails are cut in proportion, as the Maſts and Yards are in length and 
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ing the Rudder ,: The part or edge of the Rudder, which is next the 
ſtern-poſt;is called the inſide of the Rudder , the after-meſt parr, is 
called the Rake of the Rudder. 

The Rudder- Rope, Is a Rope or ſtrap, which is reeved into one hole 
of the-Rudder, near the head,and fo likewiſe through the ſtern-poſt, 
and then both ends are ſpliſed together ; this ſerves to ſave the Rud- 
der if ir chance to be beaten off, when the ſhip ſticks a-ground. 

Rudder-Irous. Are the cheeks of that Iron, whereof the Pintel is 
part, and theſe are faſtned and nailed round about the Rake of the 
Rudder. | 

To Rumidge, Is to remove any goods, or luggage out of a place 
(betwixt the Decks,.or any wheels) but moſt commonly we uſe this 
word to the removing and cleering of things in the ſhips howld, fo 
that goods of viuals may be well ftowed and placed : ſo when 
they would have this done,they ſay,they will go Ruming the howld, 

The R#n. Is that part of the ſhips hull under-water, x =_ comes 
thinner; and lanker away by degrees from the floregintoer all along 
to the ſtern-poſt : Thar is alſo called the ſhips way aft-ward on,(for 
a5 ſhe hath either, a' good or -bad Run , ſo the water doth paſs away 
fwiftly, or ſlowly alongſt her, and the ſhip doth make more way) 
we ſay, a ſhip hath a good Run,when it is Jong, and comes off hand- 
ſomly dy degrees, and that her tack, do not lie too low, which will 
hinder the water from coming ſtrongly. and ſwiftly to the Rudder : 
And a bad Run,whenas iris ſhort;and that the ſhip ts too full below, 
ſo that the water comes flowly and weakly to the Rudder, the force 
of it being broken ' off by the bredth of the ſhip a-low , which will 
make as it were, an Eddy-water at the Rudder , and that we call a 
dead water : The Run is of much importance for the ſhips ſailing ; 
for if the water come not ſwiftly to the Rudder, ſhe will never ſteer 
well ; and it is a general obſervation , that that ſhip which doth not 
feet well;.cannot fail well,'and then ſhe cannot Keep a good wind : 
for if a ſhip have not a freſh way through the Sea , ſhe muſt needs 
fall to Lee-ward with the Sea , and therefore when ſhips will not 
ſteer well , they lengthen them aftward on, or put to a falſe ſtern- 
poſt': Merchant-men do not give ſo much Run, as a Man of War 
may do, becauſe the narrowing-in of the ſhips below , doth loſe 

mach ſtowage. | | 

' Rung-heads, Are the heads, or ends of the Rung,which are mm 
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little compaſſing ; and do lead or dire& (as it were ghe ſweep and 
mould of the Futtocks ; for in theſe Rung-heads,the lines which give 
the compals and bearing of the ſhip do begin : Alſo more generally, 
the outward ends of the Hooks, which are in the ſame manner-com- 
paſſing, are called Rung-heads , for the ſleeper which is bolted inte 
the other Rung-heads, is alſo bolted into theſe, and they ſay , its 
bolted fore and aft to the Rung-heads, 

The Rungs. Are the ground timbers, which do give the floor of 
the ſhip, and theſe are bolted to the Keel, being ſtrait, ſaving at the 
ends, where they begin to compaſs a little. (ls 
' , The Runner, ls a rope, which is a part that doth belong to the gar- 
net,and the two bolt-rackles;rhat before(thar comes in the aftermoſt 
ſhrowds of the fore-maſt and that Tackle abaR (which comes in the 
fore maſt ſhrowds of the main-maſt) it is reeved in a lingle block, 
Which is ſeaſed to the end of a Pendant, and hath at one end a hook 
to hatch intgany thing, and at the other end a double block,wherein 
is reeved the PA®bf the Tackle, or the Garnet, which doth purchaſe 
more than the Tackle or the Garnet would do without it ; and 
therefore to heavy things they uſe this , bur for light ones, they on- 
ly uſe the Tackle with the hook, which is ſeaſed to the ſtanding part 
of the fall : Over-hale the Runner,that is, pulldown that end-which 
hata the hook in it, to hitch it into the ſlings, or the like, 


Of 


Ails. To every Yard in the ſhip there belongs a Sail, and they 

are called after the name of thoſe Yards,whereunto they belong : 
All head-fails (that is,thoſe that do belong to the fore-maſt and bolt- 
ſprit) do keep the ſhip from the wind, and are uſed to flat the ſhip : 
All after-ſails, that is the maſt and miſlen ſails, do keep her to the 
wind ; and therefore few ſhips are ſo well conditioned, as to Steer 
quarter- winds with one ſail ; but muſt have one after-fail, and an 
Other head-fail (as it were to countermand one another). yet ſome 
ſhips will ſteer with their main-top-ſail only , At ſea, they call a 
ſhip, a Sail ; as when they deſcry a ſhip,they ſay,A ſail, A Sail, The 
ſails are cut in proportion, as the Maſts and Yards are in length and 
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bredth one Qanother(excepting the miſfen and ſpritfail.)The miſſen 
fail is cut by the Leerch, rwice as deep as the maſt is long from the 
Deck tothe-Hownds, and the (prit-ſail is 2 as deep as the foreſails. 

To Sarve. To farve any rope; is to lay ſynnet, ſpun-yarn, rope- 
yarn : apiece-of canvas, or any the like upon a rope, and ſo row|l 
it faſt abont,ro keep the ropes from galling; as we {arve the ſhrowds, 
at the head of the Maſt, the Boat-rope, or any the like, which are in 
danger of fretting againſt any part of the ſhips Maſts or Yards. 

A Scarf. I when the end of one timber, is let into theend of 
another, very cloſe and even, or as they term-it wood and wood,that 
is, ſo much wood taken away of the one, as ts of the other : In this 
manner the ſtem is faſtened to the Keel, and thart is called the ſcarf 
of the Keel: But yet when there is a piece of timber long enough 
to make the Keel, then they make of it more, which are ſcarfed one 
into the other, ſo when the ſtem or any other timber (which ought 
to be entire-and all one) is too ſhort, it is pieced in his manner , 


and that they call ſcarfing. 


A Semttle, Is a ſquare hole (fo much as conveniently a man may 
go down at) cut through any Hatch or any part of the Deck to go 
down by, into any room, moſt commonly they are in thefe places, 
enc. cloſe before the Main-maſt, at the Main Halliards before the 
Knight, in the fore-caſtle ; in the hatch-way,for the Stewards room; 
one in the Gun-room, to go down into the ſtern-ſkeats ; one in the 
Mifſen Cabbin, to go down into the Captains Cabbin, if they be put 
from the light aloft, and ſo' in any place where they delight to go 
through one Deck, down into. another : alſo for vent for the Ord- 
nance, there are ſmall ſcuttles with gratings ; they have all covers 
fitted for then, leſt men in the nigkt ſhould fall into them : Alfo all 
the little windows and holes which are cut-out aloft in the Captains, 
er Maſters Cabbins, are called Scattles. 

To Seaſe,or Seaſing. Is to make faſt(or as you would ſay)to bind 
faſt any ropes together, with ſome ſmall rope. yarn, marling or any 
line; Alſo the faſtning of a block at the end of a pendant, Tackle,tall, 

arnet,or the like,is called ſealing,it-being bound to with ſome ſmall 
ine,or the like : So if any rope be too long(as the ſhrowds are ever) 
andthe end be bound up unto the ſame rope with any thing, we call 
it ſealing. So that ingeneral, the word ſealing , implies as much as 
binding any thing rogether , ſo as thatthey cannot flip out, as _ | 
the 
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the Tacks into the clew and the like : The boats ſeafing, is a rope 

made faſt into a little chain or a ring, in fore-thip of he Wok is 

- rope which ( in harbours ) they make faſt the boat by, to the 
ips lide. 

yy Seele, There is no difference betwixt feeling and heeling, but 
that the heeling is a ſteddy-lying down of. the ſhip-on a ide, either 
when ſhe is a-ground, at an Anchor or under fail, and failing,is a ſud- 
den lying down or tumbling to one {ide or the other, when the ſea 
doth forſake her,that is, when the wave of the ſea is paſt from under, 
faſter than ſhe can drive away with it : then when the ſhip lies down 
on a [ide,after it we ſay,ſhe ſeels; the Lee-ſee), is when the rowls to 
Lee-ward; there is. no danger in this feel, though it bein a great 
ſtorm, becauſe the ſea will preſently come under,and right her: but 
then when the rowls back to wind-ward,the danger is,leſt ſhe ſhould 
come over too thoxt and ſuddenly, and fo the water break right into 
her, and a or carry away ſome of her upper works, as it 
hath faln our many ſhips : So that feeling is but a ſudden heel- 
ing, forced by the motion, and fear of the ſea or wind. 

Send. When a ſhip falls; whetker under ſail,or at Anchor)with fer 
head,or with her ſtern,deep in the trough of the ſea, we ſay the ſends 
much,either a-ſtern or a-head : The reaſon of ſending with her head 
is,if ſhe have a litrle bow, not ſufficient to bear her up,and a- fat quar- 
ter £0 pitch her fore-ward.: And ſofor her ſending a-ſtern,it is con- 
trary,when ſhe hath roo lank a quarter,and too ray fata-bow. 

To Set a-Lavd Sun,ox Ship by the Compaſs. That is to obſerve by 
Compaſs, how the Lapd bears upon any point of the Compaſs ; thts 
they uſe moſt commonly to do, when they are going off to ſea from 
any Land, to mark how it did bear off rhem, that thereby they may 
keep the berter-accompr, and dire& their courſe , Alſo they uſe to 
ſer the Sun by the Compaſs, that is, to mark upon what point it1s, 
to know thereby the heat of the day : So when two ſhips fail in (tghr 
(eſpecially,when a man of War chaſes a ſhip)they will ſer her by the 
Compaſs,that is, mark upon what point ſhe bears, then if they ſtand 
both one way,as commonly: they do, it the chaſe ſtrive to go away, 
by this we know, whether we reach-forth upon her, that is, out-fatl . 
her if we bring her forth, ſhe out ſails us, if we bring her aft, we out- 
fail her, if we alter nor, then we go both alike : as tor example, the 


wind being at North, we ſtand both a-way-Welſt,and the _ —_— 
North- 
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North-weſt (that will be on any weather-bow') then if in failing, 1 
bring her to bear North-weſt, and [ by North, I have brought her a 
. point aft, and if] bring her North, I have brought her juſt with any 
mid-ſhip beam, and fo I ſee fetch upon her, and it is called bring- 
ing aft; becauſe, whereas before, ſhe bare upon my loofe, now ſhe 
beares upon my quarter, 

Settle a Deck, When we have occaſion to lay a Deck lower, it 
is termed ſettling the Deck : As if her Ordnance lye to high, and 
we would have them lye nearer the water : or.that the Decks be 
cloſe, and we delire rather to ſettle the lowermoſt, than to raiſe the 
uppermoſt, | 

Sewing, Or to Sew. When the water is gone from the ſhip, ſo that 
ſhe lies dry, we ſay the ſhip is ſewed, or it it be but gone from any 
part (as her head) we ſay the ſhip is ſewed a- head, it it be a place 
where the water doth ebb ſo much, that the ſhip may lie dry-round, 


we ſay the cannot ſew there. | 

.Shask/es. Are a kind of rings (but not roundgLade ſomewhat 
long-wiſe larger at one end then the other,in the middle of the ports, 
on the one fide,they are uſed to ſhut-faſt the ports with a billot, which 
they uſe to bar down the ports with (and that is called the bar of the 
port alſo the faſhion, but ſmall ones are made faſt to the corners of 
the hatches, to lift the hatches up by them. | £ | 
The Shank, The longelſt part of the Anchor, is called the ſhank 

of the Anchor. 

Shankpainter. Is a ſhort chain, faſtned under the fore-maft- 
ſhrowds, with a bolt, to the ſhip-{ide, and at the other end hath a 
rope : upon the chain doth reſt the whole weight of the after-part of 
the Anchor, when it lies by the ſhips-(ide, and the rope by which it 
is haled-up, is made faſt about a timber-head ; this is ſeldom, or not 
at all uſed at ſea, but in a Harbour,or a Road. | 

Shearing. Is when the ſhip goes in and out under-ſail, and he at 
the Helm doth not ſtern her ſteddy : alſo where a tide-gate runs very 
ſwift, the ſhip will ſhear in and out, and ſo much in ſome places, that 
they are fain to have one ſtand at the Helm,and to ſteer her upon the 
tide, for fear ſhe ſhould ſhear home her Anchors (that is, draw them 
home) or if it be neer the ſhore, the may ſhear a-ground. 

Sheats. The Sheats are bent to the Clew of all ſails : In all fails, 
that are low ſails, they ſerve to hale-aft, or round-aft the clew of = 
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ſail, but in top-ſails, they ſerve-to hale-home (that is, to hale cloſe) 
the clew of the ſail to rhe yard arms , when they hale aft the ſheat 
of the fore-ſail,it is to make her fall ot from rhe wind, when the ſhip 
will not fall off from the wind, the they flat-in the fore-ſheat, that is, 
. pull the fail flat in by the (heat, as neer into the ſhips ſides as may be. 
Eaſe the Sheat of the Sail, that is, . to veer-out, or let go alittle of it, 
Let fly the Shear, that is, let it it run out as far as it will, and then the 
fail will hold no wind, bur lie floating looſe (and then if it be an ex- 
traordinary ſtreſs of wind )it will ſplit the gale to pieces z but this we 
do both with top-fail-ſheats, and the other ſheats , when we ſuſpe& 
the wind will be ſo great thatit will carry our maſts by the boord,or 
over-ſet the ſhip : Alſo in- great ſtiff-gales, we uſe to bind another 
rope to the clew of the ſail above the ſheat block , to ſucconr and 
eaſe the theat , leaſt it ſhould break , and that rope we call a falſe 
ſhear, and this is only uſed to the main,and fore-ſails : Thoſe planks 
under water,qghich come along the Run of the ſhip, and are cloſed 
to the ſtern- þ, called Sheats,and that part within-boord,abaſt, 
1n the Run of the ſhip, is called the ſtern-ſheats. 
Sheathing. Is, as it were: cafing of a ſhip: It is done with thin 
boords,and hair,and tar laid betwixt rhe ſhip-{ide3 and choſe boords: 
this is done only under water , or a very little above ; the uſe 
whereof is to keep the worms from eating through the planks. as 
enerally in all places to the South-ward, they do;, the thinner the 
oords the better, for then , the worm will be preſently at the Tar 
(which he cannot abide)and ſo hath no means nor room to work in 
and and out of the plank,and ſo will eat away more when tt is thick, 
then when it 13 thin. | 
Sheep ſhanks. When two maſts, or yards, or if it be but poles, 
are ſet up an end a pretty diſtance:off at the bottom,but ſeaſed a-croſs 
one another aloft neer the rop,weccall thera a pair. of ſheers:' To this 
ſealing, is faſtned a double block with a ſtrap, they are placed at the 
botrom upon the chain wales of the ſhrowds,and there are laſhed faſt 
to the ſhip (ides,to keep them ſteddy aloft: The uſe of them 1s etther 
to ſet in a maſt, or to take-out a maſt, or if they have no maſt, this 
ſerves to hoyle in and out goods. 5 20 
Sheer-hooks. Are great hooks of Iron ( about the bigneſs of a 


k ſmall ſickle, and more) they are ſet into the yard arms of the main 


and fore-yards : The uſe whereof is, thar if a ſhip under fail _ - 
; : oor 
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boord her that hath thefe hooks , ſhe will cut her ſhrowds, or tear 
her ſails down with theſe hooks, ſome do uſe them , but they are 
moſt unuſeful and unneceſlary things,and dangerous for the breaking 
of a yard, if the hook ſhould catch in the other ſhips maſt. 

Sheevers, There are two ſorts of Sheevers uſed, either of braſs 
or wood ; the braſs ſheevers are now little uſed but in the heels of 
the top-maſts : the wooden Sheevers are either of one whole piece , 
and theſe they uſe for all ſmall pullies, and ſmall blocks : bur in the 
Knights and winding-tackles-blocks , they uſe ſheevers which are 
madc-of quarters of wood let-in to each other; for theſe will hold 
when the whole ſheevers will ſplit, and are called quarter-ſheevers. 

Shoares. Are any pieces of timber,or any thing elſe, thar is ſer to. 
bear up another from ſinking or —_ when a ſhip is in danger of 
other-throwing a-ground, we laſh fait maſts or yards to their lides, 
they bearing on the ground, and theſe we call ſhoars,ſhoaring her up; 
allo ſome timbers,that are ſet to bear up a Deck —_— is weak , or 
over-charged with weight, are called ſhoares. &” 

The Shzre. 1s counted the land neer the ſea,or the bank of the ſea: 
The Lee-ſhore, is that whereon the wind blows, Sea-men avoid theſe 
by all-means,for they are dangerous if it over-blow: the weather- 
ſhore is that from whence the wind comes. : 

Shot, There are many kinds of Shot , that which flies fartheſt, 
and pierceth moſt , is round-ſhot , the next is croſs-bar , which is 
good for ropes, ſails and maſts , The other langrell, which will 
not fly ſo far, but is very good for the rigging , and the like, and 
for men ; ſois chain-ſhot and caſe-ſhot , or barrel-ſhot , which is 
| way to ply amongſt men which Rand naked, plying of their ſmall- 
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Shot of Cabell, Two Cabels ſpliced together make a ſhot,and the 
uſe of them is great in deep waters, and great roads, fora ſhip doth 
—_ ealier by one ſhot, than by three ſhort cabels a-head. Y:de 
Ryde. 

Showle. Showle andſhaltow are all one : When they ſay there 1s 
very good ſhowling, it is meant that the water doth grow ſhallower, 
by degrees, and not ſuddenly : nor ſometimes deep, and ſometimes 
ſuddenly a-thowle,or bank : It is very fafe and commodious going in 
with a ſhore, where there is good ſhowling, for by that we have ſome 
certainty whereabouts we are, and how tar diſtant from the land, if 
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the ſhowling be firſt known., and commonly where there is good 
ſhowling, the coaſt 15 not dangerous. 

Shrowds. The Shrowds are thoſe Ropes which come from either 
ſide of all the Maſts , the Miſſen-main-maſts, an& the fore-maſt- 
ſhrowds, have at the lower end dead-men-eyes ſeaſed into them , and 
are.ſet uptaught by Lanniers, to the chains, which have alfo dead- 
men-eyes in them : At the other end they are faſtned over the head 
of the Maſt, the Pendants, fore tackle and ſwifters being firſt put- 
on under them : At this uppermoſt part they are farved, tor galling 
. againſt the Maſt : The rop-maſt ſhrowds, are in the ſame manner 
faſtned with dead-men-eyes and Lanniers to the putrocks, and the 
plates of Iron which belong to them ; and aloft over the head of the 
Maſts, the other : caſe the ſhrowds, flack the ſhrowds, that is when 
they are too ſtiff ſer up: Set taught the ſhrowds; ſet up the ſhrowds; 
that is, make them ſtifter : Some ſhips delire to have the throwds 
raughr,ſomg (lack, the Lanniers are to (et up the ſhrowds, /zde Lan- 
niers ; the Pvkayſpric hath no ſhrowds. 

The Sillender. The bore, or hollow concave of a Piece of Ord- 
nance, is:called the Stllender. 

Sidnet. Is a line or aſtring made of rope-yarn ( commonly of 
2,6,0r 9, Which are divided in three parts, and platted one over an 
other,as they platt horſes mains)and ſo is beaten ſmooth and flat wit 
a Mallet, the uſe ot it is to ſarve ropes. 

'T he Skegg. Is that little part of the Kee], which is cut flaunt- 
ing, and is left a little without the ſtern-poſt : The reaſon and uſe 
whereof , is only intended to be, thar it ſhould ſave the Rudder from 
beating off, if the ſhip ſhould chance to beat a-ground , but theſe 
Skeggs are very unuſcjul and inconvenient : for firſt they ate apt to 
ſmap-off,and ſo endanger the ſtern-poſt next in a Harbour or River: 
Where ride many hips, they are apt to catch another fhips cabels, 
betwixt that and the Rudder : And laſtly , when the {hip is under» 
fail, they hold much dead-water , betwixt them and the Rudder, 
therefore 1t1s better to have no Skegg, but ro hang the Rudder down 
cloſe to the ſtern-poſt, with the bottom even to the bottom of the 
_ , only pared away a little ſloaping towards the after-moſt ſide 
of it, 

The Skiff. Vide Boar. 
Skappers, or Skupper-hales. Are the holes cloſe to all the Decks, 
N through 
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through the ſhip- ſides, whereat the water doth run forth of the ſhip, 
from the Decks, and many ſhips have them made of lead. | 

Skupper-leatbers, Are the round leathers, which are nailed over 
the skupper-holes, that belong to the lower-deck, which will keep- 
out the ſea-water from coming in, and yet give leave to any water to 
run-out ef the Deck ; theſe are alſo over the skupper of the-marger. 

Skupper-nailes, Are little ſhort nails with broad-heads, made of 
purpoſe to nail on the skupper-leathers , with theſe alſo they nail on 
the coats of the Maſts and Pumps. 

A Slatch. When any part of acabel or rope (that is meant of 
the middle, not of the end) doth hang flack without the ſhip (as the 
cabel, when it is {lack in the water, or the Lee-tack, ſheats, braces or 
the like, do hang in the water , or looſe by the ſhips lides(then-they 
fay, hale up the ſlatch of the rope or cabel : Alſo when it hath been. 
a ſer of foul weather, and that there comes an interim, or {mall time 
of fair weather to ſerve their turns, they call it a _— fair 
weather,or the contrary. M 

Sleepers. Are thoſe timbers, which lie fore and aft the bottom of 
the ſhip ; on either-fide the Keelſon , juſt as the rung-heads dogo , 
the lowermoſt of theſe, is bolted to the Rung-heads, and the upper- 
moſt to the futtocks ; and fo theſe between them do ſtrengthen and. 
bind-faſt the fattocks, and the Rurigs which are lex down,one by an- 
other, and-have no other binding but the {leepers : Theſe do line-out 
(as it were,) and deſcribe the narrowing of the ſhips floar. 

Slings. There are firſt ſlings, to fling-casks in (when we hoyſe- 
it in, or any the like ) which are made of rope ſpliſed at either end 
into it ſelf, making an eye at either end, ſo large as they think fir, to- - 
receive int0-it the cask : and then the middle-part of the rope alſo, 

- they ſeaſe together; and ſo make another eye for to hitch in the hook. 
of the tackle or Garnet : Another ſort are made long, with a ſmall 

eye ateither end-, to put the one over the breetch of the Piece , the- 
other to come over the end ef the crow of Iron, which is pur into the. 
mouth of the Piece, and fo by theſe they hoyſe.it in : A third ſort, 
is any rope orchain, wherewith-we bind. faſt the yards aloft to the 
croſs-trees, and the head of the maſt,to the end,thar if the ties ſhould 
break, the yard may not come down : theſe are called Slings, 
which are chiefly uſed. when we come to fight; for fear of cutting the 
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To Sling. Is to make faſt any Cask, Ordnance, Yard or the like 
in a. pair of Slings, 

A Smitting-line. 13a ſmall rope, which is made faſt to the MiC- 
ior page, rad next the Deck ; and when the Mifſen-fail is far- 
thelled-up, this is made up alongſt with it, to the upper end of the 
yard,the ſail being made up with rope-yarns, and fo comes down tg 
tothe Poop: The uſe whereof is to looſe the Miſſen fail without 
ſtriking down the yard, for thep pull the rope , and that breaks all 
the rope-yarns,and ſo the ſail comes down, this line is called a ſmit- 
ting-line , ſo they (mite the Miflen, thar is, pull that rope, that the 
ſai] may come down. 

A Sauch-block Is a great block, with a Sheever init, ana 
notch cut through one of the cheeks ot-ir by which notch they reeve 
any rope into it, and this is for quickneſs , to reeve the rope in , 
for by thig notch , one may reeve the middle part of a rope into the 
block, whiagpaſſn it in by the end, which would be longer a 
doing : It is made faſt commonly with a ſtrap about the main maſt, 
cloſe to the upper Deck , and is chiefly uſed tor the fall of the wind- 
ing-tackle which is reeved in that block, and ſo brought ro the Cap- 
{tain. 

Sockets. The holes into which the Pintels of the Murderers, fore- 
lers, or the like do go, are called ſockets : Alſo ſome call the Gud- 
gins, wherein the Pintels of the Rudder do hang, by thename of 
Sockets. 36 

A Sownd. Any great in-draught of the ſea, betwixr two head- 
lands,where there is no paſlage through, may be called a Sound (as 
Plymoenth Sound, cc.) But when they name the Sound, it ts meant of 
that of the Eaſt Countries, being the moſt famous and greateſt Sea, 
that is known by the name of a Sound. 

To Sound, Is to try with a line, a pole, or any thing elſe,the depth 
cfthe water : Aiſo when we would know what water 15 in the well 
of the Pump, we put down a ſmall line wich ſome weight to it; and 
that is called ſounding the Pump : Yide, Deep-ſea-line, if you 
would know more of ſounding : Inſtead of bidding one, they lay, 
heave the Lead, 

Sounding-lead. Is as the deep-ſea-lead ; only it is common!y but 
ſeven pound weight, and about twelve inches long. 
Sonding-lize.The ditterences betwixt che ſounding-line,and deep- 
| N 2. » ſea-line, 
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ſex-line, are theſe : The ſounding-line is bigger than the deep- ſea- 
line : A ſounding-line is commonly cut to. twenty fathom, or little 
more, the other will be a hundred,or two hundred. fathom , the one is 
uſed in.ſhowle, the other in deep water ; the deep-ſea-line, 1s-firft 
marked at twenty fathom, and ſo te thirty, forty, &«. but the ſound- 
ing-linc is thus marked, at two Fathom next the Lead, it is marked 
with a piece of black leather put into it, betwixt the ſtrands, and at 
three fathom, the like at five, a piece of white woollen cloth, at-ſeven 
fathom..a piece of red cloth, at ten a piece of leather, at fifteen fa- 
_ thomeither a white cloth.or a piece of leather, and ſo it is marked 
no farther : This may be uſed when the ſhip is under-fail, but the 
deep-ſea-line cannot with any certainty. 
Specks, Areas it were, great long Iron nails, with flat heads, 
and are of divers lengths (as a foot or two long) ſome of them are 


ragged ſpeeks,. that they. may. not draw out again ; they are uſed in 
We 


many places. for faſtning of timbers and planks weather, 
they uſe toſpeek up the Ordnance, that is, nail doWn a.Quoyn and 
the like to. the deck, cloſe to.the breetch of the Carriage to help to 
keep the Ordnance ſtrong up to. the (hip fides,leaft they thould break 
looſe, when the ſhip rowls; and for their further eaſe, they uſe to 
take off. the after-rackles. 

A Spell. Is (as you would ſay) the doing any labour for a ſhort 
time,and'ſe ccaling for others to take their. turns;as when they pump 
an hundred ſtrokes,or a glaſs,they call it a ſpell : A freſh-ſpel],that is 
others come to work, as rowing in the boat, when one ſays to ano- - 
ther,he will give him a ſpel}, chat is, row or pump in'his place,and this 
word is.commontly, uſed only. to-pumping and rowing, 

To Spell.. When a Sail hath much windiin it, and that for an 
occaſion (either to take in, or:for. fear of wronging the Maſts) we 
let the wind out of it, ſo that it may have no torce init; weſay, 
ſpell the ſail which is done by. letting go the (heats and bowlings,and 
bracing the weather-brace in the wind ; then the ſail will lie all looſe 
in the wind ; but this word is moſt commonly, uſed to the Mifſen- 
fail, when they-take in the. Miſſen,. or ſpeek it up, they ſay , ſpell 
the Miflen. . 

To Spend. Whena Maſt or Yard is broke by foul weather,or any 
the like occaſion, they ſay.,they have ſpent their Maſts or Yards: But 
if jr. come by fight,or ſo, they do not uſe the word ſpent, þut {hor by 
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the boord, or carryed away by the boord, with a-ſhot, or with ano- 
ther (hips maſts or yards, that may be bigger or ſtronger: 

A Spindle. 1s the ſmalleſt part of the Capſtain,whieh is betwixt 
the two Decks: To the ſpindle of the jeer-capſtain , are whelps 
to heave the Viol. - | OF 7 

To Splice. Is to make faft the ends of ropes, one into the other, 
by.opening the ſtrands, at the end of both the ropes, and then with a 
fid, laying every ſtrand orderly one into another , alſo when we 
would make an eye at the end of arope, we take the end of the 
rope and undo the ſtrands, and ſo opening the ſtrands, where 
we would have the ſplice, with a tide , we draw in-the ends of the 
ſtrands, and ſo weaving of them orderly , make-the ſplice, and 
ſo-ſeaſe-the: ends down with ſome {ynnet, or the like . - There are 
theſe ſorts of ſpMees ,; The round ſplice, that is the ſplifing of the 
of the ends of two ropes , one into another, as have defcribed 
the coun is, when the ends of either ropes are ſpliſed into 
the other ropes, dine diſtance from the end, and not one-end in-ano- 

ther (as the firſt) then they will make along ſlit (as it were berwixt 
them) which is the reaſon of the name. 

Split. When the wind hath blown a fail to pieces, we ſay the fail 
is ſplit ; alſo when ſheevers break, we ſay they fplir, if a ſhot come 
* and break a Carriage of a Piece, we ſay, it hath ſplit the Carriage. 

To Speon, Is to put a ſhip, right before the wind and the ſea,with- 
our any fail (and thar is called ſpooning afore.) This is done moſt 
commonly, when in a great ſtorm, a ſhip is ſo weak with age or la- 
bouring, that we dare norlay her under the Sea : For though a ſhip 
when ſhe ſpoons atore, doth row| more, yet ſhe ſtrains not ſo much : 
but if ſhe be a dangerous rowling ſhip , then perforce ſhe muſt be 
laid under the Sea, for elſe ſhe will row! her maſt by the boord : 
Andalfo it is dangerous , for if a Sea ſhould overtake her, when ſhe 

hath a deſperate ſcel, ir may chance to break in and-founder her ; 
ſometimes then to make her go the ſteddier, they ſer the foreſail , 
which is called ſpooning with the foreſail.; When they. do thisthey 
are ſure of 'Sea-room enough, 

To Spring. When a Maſt is but crackt in any part (as at the 
Hownds, Partners, or e|ſervhere) we ſay, it is ſprung, as they ſpring 
their Maſts with.bearing a Sail, &c, To ſpring ones Loof, Vide 
Look, 
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T be Spring, Or Spring-ride; When after the deadineaps, the 
Tides begin-to lift'and grow higher , we-ſay it is ſpring neer upon 
' three days before the full and change of the Moon , the ſpring be- 
gins, and the top. or higheſt of. the ſpring , is three days aſter, then 
the water deth high moſt with the flood,and low moſt with the ebb, 
which is the reaſon, that at theſe times, 'we launch; and grave all of 
our great ſhips, the Tides alſo run much ſtronger, and ſwitrer than in 
the neaps. 

Sprie-ſail, - Vide Sar, 

Sprit-ſail-top-ſail.. 1+ Vide Sail, 

Sprit-ſail-trop-maſt.. Vide Top-maſt. 

Sprit-ſail-yard. Vide Yard. 

Spunge. The Spunge of a Piece of Ordnance,is that which makes 
it clean ; they are commonly Sheep-skins pur at the end of a ſtaff, 
which is made ſomewhat bigger there according to the bore of the 
Piece, ſo as the Spunge may go in full and cloſe, by to0 ſtraight: 
but we have it alſo fitted to the ends of a ſtiff rop?, ſo is the rammer 
alſo,to ſpunge, and lade within-boord : we ever ſpunge a Piece of 
Ordnance, before we put in Powder : 1n fight, when tie Ordnance 1s 
plyed falt,to keep-it from heating,we wet the ſpunges : Urine is the 

eſt, but elſe with Vineger, Water, or what we have. | 

Spma-yarn. Is Rope-yarn, the end ſcraped thin, and ſo ſpun one 
to the end of another,with a wrench,and make it as long as they liſt : 
This ſerves to ſarve ſome ropes with, bur moſt commonly it is made 
to make caburn of. 

Spurketts, Are the holes,or ſpaces betwixt the Futtocks,or betwixt 
the Rungs, by the ſhip-ſides, fore and aft, above and below : To the 
ſpurketts below in howld (which are below the (leepers) there are 
boords fitted, which they take up, to cleer the ſpurketts if any ballaſt - 
get betwixt the timbers, but for thoſe aloft, there is no uſe : only. it 
were good, they were in all ſhips, fitted up with light wood, or old 
Junks, to keep the ſhip-ſides aloft, Musket-free. X 

Standing parts of Running ropes. The ſtanding Parts, are thoſe 
parts of running ropes” or rather that end of a running rope) which 
is made faſt ro any part of the ſhip, to diſtinguilh it from the other 
part, whereon weule to hale : (as the ſtanding part of the (hear, is 
that part which is made faſt , by a clinch into a ring of the thips- 
quarter, and the like, ) for when we ſay, hale the (hear, that 1s _—_ 
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by the running part ; bur if they ſay, over-hale theſheat, then they - 
hale upon the ſtanding {part ; the ſame 1s of all tackles, and running 
ropes. . | 

o ding ropes. Are counted all thoſe ropes(as the ſhrowd ſtages, 
and back-ſtages). which are not uſed to be removed, or to run in any 
blocks ; bur are only ſet taught, and {lacker as they have occaſion. 

. To ſtay, or bring a ſhip a ſtay. When we tack the-ſhip, before the 

ſhip can be ready to be tatked; ſhe muſt come a ſtages or a-back-ſta- 

ges, that is, when wind comes in at the bow which was the lee-bow 

| before, and ſo drives all the ſails backward, againſt the ſhrowds and 

maſts,ſo that the ſhip hath no way, but drives with the broad-ſide:; 

the manner of doing it is, at one time, and together , .to bear up the 

helm, ler fly the jheat of the fore-ſail , and let go the — 

and braſe the weather braſe of the fore-ſail, the fame to the rop-ſail, 

and top-gallant fail , only they keep faſt their ſheats ; If the ſprir- 

fail be out , hen they let go the ſprir-ſail theat with the fore-ſhear, 

and braſe the 1 er braſe; (the Tacks, Shears, Braſes, Bowlings of 
the main-ſail , main-top-ſail and miſſen ſtanding; faſt as they did) 

to be taken a-ſiages: that is, whert the wind comes contrary on the 

ſudden ; (which happens moſt upon head-lands; on calm weather) 

and fo bring the ſhip a-ſtages : ſometimes by the negligence of him 

at the helm,ſomerimes.if it be little wind,and a head-ſea,on the wea- 

ther-bow : A hip may miſs ſtaying, that is to: fall back and. fill 
again : The beſt conditioned -{hjps., are thoſe which-ſtay with leaſt 

fails, as wich two rop-ſails, or fore-top-ſail ,- or miſlen, but no thip 

will tay with leſs ſail than thoſe, and few with. ſo little. 

Stages, and Back-tages. All the maſts, top-maſlts, and flag-ſtaves 
have ſtages, (excepting the ſprit-ſail-rop-maſt the main ſtay 15 made 
faſt by a Lannier,toa collar, which comes about the knee of the head: . 
The main top-maſt ſtay is made faſt into the head of the fore-maſt, 
by a ſtrap, and a deadman-eye there : The main-top-gallant maſt, 
is in like manner made faſt to the head of the fore-rop-maſt:the fore- 
maſt and maſts belonging to it, are in the ſame manner ſtayed ar 
the bolt-ſprit, and ſprit-ſail-rop-maſt ; 'and theſe ftayes do likewiſe 
help to ſtay the holt-ſprit, the miſſen.ſtay comes ro the main-maſts 
by the half deck, and the top-maſt-ſtays come to tlie ſhrowds 
with crow-feet : The uſe of theſe ſtays, are to keep the maſts from 
falling aftward towards the Poop ; There is much difterence, in ſtay- 
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:XOO The Sea-mans Diionary. 
ing.of maſts in reſpe& of a ſhips ſailing or working : ' Generally the 
more aft the maſts hang , the more athip will keep in the wind,and 
the forwarder the leſs : The Flemmings ſtay their maſts much afr, 


\ becauſeelſe.their ſhips being lofty ſhips would never keep a wind , 


but ſhort and deep ſhips rather covet upright maſts: There are many 
differences of conditions in ſhips for their ſailing, according as they 
are ſtayed, for ſome will have the ſtay taught, ſome ſlack : The back. 
ſtays of all maſts (which have them) which are only the main maſt. 
and fore-maſt, and the maſts belonging to them, go down to either 


Hide of the hip, and are to keep the maſt from pitching forward-on 


.over boord. 
The Sterne. All the after-moſt part of the ſhip, is called the 


Ntern, (by a general appellation) but moſt exactly conſidered, only 


the very outwardmoſt part abaſt is the ſtern , for the quarter is 
counted to befrom the ſteeridge ro the tranſom and faskion-piece of 
of the ſtern, "22 
Stern-ſheats, Vide Sheats. | 
To Steer. Is to govern the ſhip with the helm : He ſteers beſt, 
that keeps the ſhip eveneſt from yawning in and out, and alſo that 
uſes leaſt motion in putting the helm too tar over: There are three 
kind of dire&tions to ſteer by; the one is,by the land, that 1s, to ſteer 
by any mark on the land, and ſo to keep the ſhip even by that, that is 
ealie : Thenext is, by the compaſs (that is to keep the ſhip upon'a 
oint of the Compaſs; this is harder, becauſe the ſhips head will come 
efore the compaſs : The third is ſteer to, as they are direfted, and - 
conded(and that is eafieſt of all;)If you would know the terms be- 
longing to ſteering, Y:de Cond. 
The Steeridge, ls the place where they Steer, out of which they 
may ſee the leetch of the ſails, to ſee if they be in the wind or not. 
: he Stem, The Stem of the ſhip , is that great timber , which 
, comes edtnpaſſing from the yeel (wherein it is skarfed) up before 
the fore. caſtel , this, it may be, is not all of one timber(as in great 
ſhips it cannot.) And this doth guide the rake of the ſhipzwhen two 
ſhips ſtand Stem for Stem, they come right with their heads one a- 
gainſt another: To give a ſhip the Stem, thart is, to run right upon 
her-with the Stem : zo go Stemming a-boord a ſhip; that 1s the ſame, 
2S:giving the ſhip the ſtem. 
*  Srepp. They.call that piece of timber , which is made faſt to 
, the 
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the Keelſon , wherein the main-maſt doth a ſtand, Step : Alſo thole - 
places and timber, wherein the miſſen-maſt, fore maſt, and the cap- 
{tain do ſtand, are.called Steps. 

1 o Steve, or Steving. We ſay the bolt-ſprit, or beak-head 
Steves, when it ſtands too upright, and not ſtraight torward enough: 
Alſo the Merchants call the ſtowing of their Cottons (which they 
force in with skrews ſo much that the Decks will riſe 6, or 8, inches) 
Steving of Cottons, 

Stewards Rooms, Is that part of the Howld, wherein the ViQuals 
are Stowed. | 

Stoaked. When the water cannot-come to the-wel], then we ſay, 
the ſhip is Stoak : and that is, when the limber-holes,have ſome bal- 
laſt,or any thing elſe got into them, {o that the water cannot pals, we 
fay the limbers are Stoaked: Alſo when any thing is gotten in, or 
abour the bottom of the Pump, ſo that it cannot draw water,we ſay 
the Pump igptoaked (Corn, and the like, is very bad tor this.) 

Srop. W aaghey come to an Anchor, and have let run-out as 
much as a ſufficient quantity of Cabel,ſs much as will make the ſhi 
ride,or that the ſhip be in a currenr,where it 1s beſt to ſtop her a little 
by degrees, then they ſay, Stop the hip , and ſo hold-faſt the Cabel, 
and then veer out a little more, and ſo ſtop her tully, to let her ride: 
for ſtopping leaks, Vide leaks. 

eA Stepper. Isa piece of Rope , having a wale knot at one end' 
and a lannier ſpliſed to it : and the other end is made faſt to ſome 
part, as the Stoppers for the Cabels to the bottom of the bitts, by 
the Deck; the Stoppers for the main Halltards, to the Knight : the: 
uſe of them, is chiefly forthe Cabels, to {top the Cabels when they 
come to an Anchor, that it may go-our by little and little, rhe man- 
ner is, but binding the wale knot about the Cabel with the Lanniers, . 
and it will inſtantly catch hold in ir, ſo that it cannot ſlip-away, as 
the Nippers do, which hold off the Cabel/; the term is, laying- on 
the Stoppers,and caſting off the Stoppers : Alſo we uſe them to the 
Halliards, when the yard is hoylſed aloft , to ſtop it rill the Halliards 
be ſo layed : A ſhip rides by the Stoppers, when the' Cabel is not 
bitted , but only held faſt by them , but this 1s not fate riding in a 
ſtreſs. 

T's Stow. Istoput any goods in Howld (in order,fur elſe we ſay 
it is not ſtowed, but lies in Howld) alſo-we call it ſtowing between 
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the Decks of any goods or vifuals be placed in order upon the 
Decks : but is not uſed in this kind to ſmall things, as to a Cheſt or 
the like; Alſo the placing and laying the top-fails in the top, is cal- 
led Stowing the top-fails. | 

A Strake. Is the term for a ſeam betwixt two planks (as the 
Gard-boord, a-Strake , or the ſhip heels, a-Strake, that is one ſeam) 
ſome ſhips are built with a ſtanding ſtrake,or two,that is,when there 
is the whole bredth of a plank or two, riling from the Keel, before 
they come to the floar timbers, theſe ſhips are naught to lie with 
the ground , for wringing their Keels; but this doth make them 
Keep an excellent wind , this built is moſt uſed amongſt the Fl: #-- 
mIng s. | 

Fj Strap. A rope which is ſpliſed about any block, that the block 
thereby may be made faſt, to any place where they have occaſion to 
- uſeit: by theeye which is madein the Strap;at the arſe of the block. 

A Stream-Ancher. Is a ſmall Anchor, which we. uſe to the 
fkream-cabel. _ 

Streaus-Cabel. Is a ſmall Cabel,which we ride Withall in ſtreams, 
as Rivers, or in fair-weather , when we ftop a=tide, for ever we uſe 
the ſmalleſt ground tackle that we have it it will ſerve, both for 
lightneſs to waigh, and to ſave the beſt from wetting. 

A Stretch. They uſe this word, not as it is commonly, to ſtrain 
2 rope, but thus, when they go to hoyſe a yard,or hale the ſheat,they 
ſay,ftretch forward the Hilliards,or the ſheats: that is,deliver along 
that part (which they muſt hale by) into the mens hands, that they 
may be ready to hoyſe or hale, ; 

To Strike. Is to pull down the fails, when one (hip Strikes to an 
other, it is a ſign of refpe&, unleſs it be for occaſion of ſtaying for 
one: If a man of War come up, with a Merchant, or any other, if 
he ſtrike,it is intended that he yields himſelf : Alſo when a ſhip beats 
upon the ground, they ſay ſhe Strikes : So When we take down the 
top- maſts, they ſay, Strike them down : So when we lower any 
thing into the howld with the tackles or any other rope, we call it 
ſtriking down into Howld. 

Studding-ſails, Vide Boome. 

A Stirrop, When a ſhip by any miſchance,hath loſt a piece of her 

Keel,and that we cannot come well to mend it, but (as it were)patch 


a new plece unto it, they bind it with an Iron, which comes under the 
| Keel, 
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Keel, and ſo upon either ſide the ſhip, where it is nailed very ſtrong 
with ſpeeks to ſtrengthen ir, this piece ſo put to the Keel,: we call a 
Stirrop. | 

Suk. When all the water is pumped out, and that the Pump 
doth draw-wind , we fay, ſhe ſucks: Alſo when a {hip doth draw 
down the Helm, and doth (as it were) ſuck the whip-ſtaff out of his 
hand at the Helm : A hip gripes, when ſhe doth thus ; the reaſon 
may be either roo much foulneſs , the ſtanding of her maſts too 
much ait, or the may be out of her trim. 

Surge, Wecall a wave a Surge ; but it is uſed in this ſenſe, when ' 
they heave at the cap-ſtain, and the cabel {lips back again, they ſay 
' thecabel ſurges; ro prevent which, ide N ippers. 

Swifters, Do belong to the main and fore-maſt, and are to ſuc- 
cour the ſhrowds, and keep ſtiff the maſt , they have the Pendants , 
which are made fait under the ſhrowds,at the head of the maſt with 
a double Nock , through which is reeved the ſwifter, which ar the 
ſtanding partf*h a lingle block with a hook, which is hitched in a 
ring by the chain-wale, and ſo the fall being haled dorh help to 
ſtrengthen rhe matt: And this fall , is belayed obout the timber- 
heads of the lower rails alotr. | | 

Swifting. When we bring ſhips a ground, or careen them, we 
uſe to ſwift the maſts, to eaſe them, and ſtrengthen them , which is 
done in this manner, they laſh taſt all the Pendants of the ſwifters, 
and tackles with a Rope, cloſe ro the Maſt , as neer the blocks as 
they can: Then they carry forewards the Tackles , and ſo bowſe 
them down as hard,and taught as rhey can : and this eaſes the Maſts; 
ſo thar all the weight of the Maſt, doth not hang by the head as 0- 
therwiſe it would, and alſo doth help to keep it trom riſing out of 
_ the ſtepps. 


'F «. 


8 Bree Are great Ropes, having a wale-knot at one end, which 
is ſeaſcd into the Clew of the Sail , and fo reeved firſt through 
the Cheſtree, and then comes in at a hole of the ſhip-lide : The uſe 
of this is to carry forwards the Clew ot tie Sail, and to make it ſtand 

O23 cloſe 
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cloſe, by a wind: and then the Sails are thus trimmed :” The main 
Tack-fere-fail, and Mifſen-Tacks, are cloſe a- boord, or haled as fore- 
ward-on as may be, ſo are the Bowlings of the weather-lide : the 
Lee-ſheats are haled cloſe aft, but the Lee-ſheats of the fore-ſail, not 
ſo much unleſs the Ship-gripe : the Lee-braſes of all the yards, are 
braſedaft : and the Top-ſails are governed, as the Sails whereunto 
they belong: And hence they ſay, a ſhip ſtands or ſails cloſe upon 
a Tack (that-is cloſe by a wind ) Hale-aboord the Tack , that is to 
have it down cloſe tothe Cheſtrees : Eaſt the Tack (that is, not ſo 
cloſe a-boord') : Let riſe the Tack (thar is, letit-go all out it is com- 
monly belayed to the bitts, or elſe there tis a Kevel which belongs to 
them : Theſe Tacks do only belong to the Main-ſail,and Miſlen,and 
they are ever made Tapering, 

1's T ack-a-Ship. To rack the ſhip,is to bring her head about,to lie 
the other way : as if her head lay firſt Weſt-North-Weſt,now it will 
lie Eaſt-North-Eaft: the wind being at North. Then ſppoling the 
ſhip hath all her Sails out, which we uſe by a wind oMfthey do : firſt, 
they make her ſtay{for which vide to ſtayes,)when ſhe is ſtayed, then 
they ſay.the is Payed,and fo let riſe,and hale,that 1s, let the Lee-rack - 
riſe and hale after the ſheats : and ſo trim all the Sails by a-wind as 
they were before : that is, Caſt off that Bowling , which was the 
weather-bowling, and now ſet up-taught-thither, and'ſo all Sheats , 
Braſes,and Tacks,as a ſhip that is trimmed by a-wind muſt have. 

T ack/es, Are ſmall Ropes which run in three parts, having either 
a Pendant with a -hook to it, or a Rammer, and at the other end, a 
block and hook, to- catch-hold , and heave in Goods into the ſhip : 
there- are theſe- many ſorts uſed, that is, the Boats-Tackles (which 
ſand one on the main-maſt ſhrowds, the other on. the: fore-maſt 
fhrowds, to hoyſe in the Boat, and do ſerve alſo for other uſes) the 
Tackles which belong to, the maſt ( which ſerve in the nature of 
ſhrowds, to keep the maſt from ſtraining) The Gunners Tackles 
(with which they hale in and out the Ordnance)and laſtly,a winding 
tackle (which v:de.) The Ropes of a Tackles 1s called the tall (thar 
part which we hale upon)but that end whereunto the block is ſeaſed, 
15 called the Standing parrt, to hale upon :Tackle,.is:rermed to Bowle 
upon the Tackle: 

Talee, When they hale aft the Shezts of the Mam or Fore-ſai), 
they ſay, Tallee att-the Shears. 

| Tampkys, 
= | 
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T amphyn. Is a ſmall piece of wood,turned fit for the mouth of any 

piece, which is put inthere , to keep out the Rain, or ſ{ea- water from 
waſhing in, when the pteces lie without boord. 

T apering. Is when any rope or any thing elſe, is made bigger at 
one end, than the-other : (as the Tacks are made Tapering) which 
makes them purchaſe the better; and ſaves a great dea] of Stuff, be- 
cauſe the Rope at one end bears little, or no ſtreſs, I have ſeen in 
Flemmings, the top-ſail ſheats Tapering. 

T aper-bore, Is when a Pieces bore is wider at the mouth, than 
towards the Breech ; ſome are of opinion, that theſe Pieces do not 
recoyl ſo much;but they are not ſo good: tor ſometimes if the ſhot 
be too high, it may be it will not come home to the powder, which is 

* dangerous for the Piece. | 

7 ar-pawling. Isa piece of Canvas that is all Tard over to Laſh. 
upona Deck,or Grating, to keep the Rain from ſoaking thorough. 

Taunt, IsWhen a Mait is very high for the proportion of the ſhip, 
we ſay it is a TauFdmait, the #/emmings have them fo, for the moſt 
part : for Taunt-maſts,and narrow-yards are beſt to ſail by a-wind: 
for the Sails ſtand ſo much the ſharper : but yet they do wring a 
ſhip-lides more then a ſhort maſt, and a broad yard > which is the 
reaſon that our ſhips uſe ſhort-maſts and broad-yards. 

: aught, That is to ſet a Rope ſtiff and faſt, as we ſay Set Taught 
the Shrowds, the Stays, or any other Rope, when it is roo flack. 

A Tempeſt, When it over-blows ſo exceedingly, that it is not 
poſlible to bear any ſail, and thar it is a-wind mixt with Rain, or. 
Hail, they call ita Tempeſt, which they accomprt a degree abovea 
Norm. | | 

The Thaughts. Are the ſeats, whereon thoſe that Row in the 
Boar«do ſit, 

Thight. When a Ship is ſtaunch, and makes bur little water, ſhe 
is thight': which is quickly known by the ſmel] of the water:, for 
if the water ſtink much, tt is a ſign it hath laid long in the ſhip, and if 
it be ſweet; it is a lign it comes in newly, | = 

7 howles., Arethe ſmall pins, which they bear-againſt with their 
-Oars, wherrthey Row : and ſtand in holes upan rhe upper-lide of 
the Gun-wale of the -Boat , they are commonly made of Ath !or 
roughneſs, | 

17 hwart- Ships. That is any thing that is done, or lies a-crois the 
O 3 _ Shp,. 
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Ship, from on fide to another , we ſay ir lies Thwart-Ships : and the 
contrary is Longſt : that is a-long the ſhip. jb 
© Tides. This word Tide, is common both to ebbe, and flow, for it 
is called Tide of Ebbe., as wellas Tide of Flood : A wind-ward- 
Tide, is when the Tide runs againſt wind ;then the Sea breaks moſt, 
and gocs higheſt , bur a thip, or Anchor ſtrains the Cabels leaft a 
Lee-ward-T ide, that is, when the T ide and wind goes both one way, 
then the Sea is ſmoother : A Tide-gate, that is, where the Tide runs 
frong. To Tide it over , or up to a place, that is, to go with the 
Tide of Flood,or Ebbe,and ſo ſtop the contrary Tide at an Anchor, 
till the ſame T ide come again : and this is uſed , when the wind is 
contrary, but doth not over-blow : ſor then they. cannot ſtop at an 
Anchor, and if they keep under-ſail, they will loſe more in one Lees 
ward-Tide, than they thall get in two wind ward-Tides: When they 
ſay,it lows Tide,and half-Lide in any place,the meaning of it is thus: 
(for. the ſpeech is moſt improper to common underſ{tMding, imply- 
ing as much as if they did flow a Tide and a hatfM' ſome places to- 
gether ,- and but half an Ebb) that the Tide doth run three hours 
(which is four points, )longer in the offing then it doth by the ſhore: 
by longer, is not meant more hours (for it doth ever Ebb and Flow 
{ix hours) but thus , It it be high-water, at the ſhore, at twelve a 
Clock,it ſhall not be kigh-water in the offing till it be three a Clock, | 
( which is the compaſs and time for the running of half a Tide ) 
ſo according as it Ebbs or Flows more, they ſay it runs Tide, half, 
and half quarter (that is, five points) when they come into a Har- 
bour, or over a Stand , they ſay, they will bring their Tide with 
them, that is, to come with the flood, which may carry them over : 
Note, that where it Hows Tide, and half-Tide, that though the Tide 
of flood run aloft, yet the Tide of Ebb runs under-foor, that is, 
_ by the ground : And fo for the tide of Ebb, it will low under- 
_ foot, 
Ties, Are four frand-ropes , hauſer-Laid, which is in reſpe& , 
that this kind of laying doth not ſtretch ſo much as three-ſhrowd- 
ropes, and belides, run ſmoother in the hounds. Theſe are the Ropes 
by which the yards do hang,and do carry-up the yards when the Hil- 
liards are ſtrained to hoyſe the yards : The main- yard and the fore- 
yard-ties, are firſt reeved through the Ram-head, then through the 
hounds at the head of the Maſt,and ſo with a turn in the Eyes ot the 


ſlings 
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ſlings which are mad faſt to the yard, they ate ſeaſed faſt, and cloſe 
to the yard : the Mifſen-yard and top-Maſt-yard , have +but ſingle 
ties : that is, one doth run in one part, the ſprit-fail-yard hath one, 
tor it1s made faſt with a pair of {lings to the bolt-ſprir. 

Tiller, The Helm, and the tiller is all one, therefore{/7:4+ Helm) 
only the word Tiller is moſt properly uſed for that which we ſteer 
the Boat by ; as they ſay, give me the Tiller of the Boat, not th2 
Helm, yet it is all one in uſe, 

Tire. Whena Deck hath Ordnance fore and aft(though there 
want ſome)we call that a Tire of Ordnance , ſome {hips have two 
Tire or three , the fore-caſtle and the half Deck being turnithed, 
make half a_Tire ;. the Cabel Tire, that is, the row which is in the 
middle of the Cabel when it is Quoyled up. 

Top- Armors. Are the Clothes, which are tyed about the teps. of 
the Mafts for ſhew : and alſo for to hide men in fight, which lie 
there, to fling fire-pots, uſe-ſmzl] ſhot, or the like.: 


Top-Gallant re the Maſts above the top-Mafſis, theſe fails do; 
draw very much Clarter-winds, in a Loom or freſh:Gale,ſo.it blow- 


not too much. 

T op- Maſt, The top- maſts are ever half ſo long as the maſts unto 
which they belong: bar there is no one aÞſolnte;propertion. in theſe: 
and;thelike things: torifa man will /have his Maſt; thptt.,; he may 
the bolder make his rop-maſtilong. - - G3 20163 3} (111 1 

T op- Ropes. Are thoſe Ropes wherewith we ſer, or ſtrike, the top- 
Maſts : they belong only to the Main and Fore-rop maſt : this 
Rope'is reeved through a great block, whickis ſ{zaſed-under the Cap 
on one (ide, and then: it is: reeved.throngh th: heel-.ot the tog-maſt,, 
where is a braſs ſheaver, which is-placed thwart: ſhips; ,an& then 1s' 
brought up-and made ſaſt on either {ide of the Cap, with, a Clinch: 
ro-a Ring which is taftned into the Cap: the other part epi-es down 
by the ties, and fo is reeved into the knight, and brought to the Cap- 
ſtain when they heave it. | 

To Towe. Is to drag any. thing a ſtern the ſhip in the water, as to 
tow the Boat,or t9 tow a {mall ſhip,or the like,with'a Hawler out a- 
ſtern, The nearer any thing ts to the Boat, or the like when, 11-15 
towed the leſs it doth hinder the ſhips way : bur the farther of the 
eaſier it is, for that which is towed, for then the ſhip will not give 
ſuch twitches, 


Tranſome. 
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Tranſome. That timber which lies athwart the Stern of theſhip, 
betwixt the two faſhion-pieces, and doth lay out her breadth at the 
Buttock, is called the Txranſome : This juſt is under the Gun-Room- 
port, a-ſtern: to lie-with a ſhips tranſoine, that is to lie juſt with the 
end vf. the planks where they are faſtned to the faſhion-pieces a- 
ſtern: to comein a ſhips-tranſome, that is, juſt betwixt her Gun- 
Room-port,and her Quarter port : this is the ſafeſt coming-up, for 
their. ſhips are moſt naked : and their Gallies do uſe to come. up, but 
now they begin to cut out perts cloſe by the rranſome. 

Travers. We call the way of the ſhip (in reſpect of the points 
whereon wefail, and the Angles which the thip makes in going to, 
and again) the travers of the ſhip ; as we ſay, A man doth travers 
his ground, when he goes in and out : we uſe ro note how many 
hours the (hip hath gone upon a point, what fails the hath forth, how 
neera wind, and fv judge what way ſhe makes : this we ſer-down 
upon a paper beſides the Plot , which we call a travegs, and then 
drawing a line from the place where we laſt wez@ to that place , 
where the laft Prick or Mark is,we ſet in the whoſe : what Courſe 
| and how far we are gone: this we call a dead reckoning, then if we 
can obſerve and find the obſervation, and this meet, we are ſure we 
are right, otherwiſe we truſt more tothe obſervation ,and reform our 
Reckoning/by that : Alſo the laying and removing a piece of Ord. 
nance, till it come to lie with, the mark , is called the traverſing of 
the Piece. 

Traverſ-boord. Is a boord which they keepin the Steeridge,having 
the thirty two points of the Compaſs marked in it ,. with little holes 
on every-point, like a Noddy-boord, thats for him at the Helm, to 
keep (as tt-were) a skore, how many Glaſſes they have gone upon of 
the Compaſs, and ſo ſtrike a-pin. on that point : This is to ſave the 
Maſter a-labour, who cannot with ſo much curiolity, watch every 
wind and courſe ſo exaQt]y as he at Helm, eſpecially when we go by 
a wind,and the wind veers and hulls. | 

Tree-nells. ( Quaſi nails are made of tree) Are the Jong wooden 
pins made of the heart of Oak, wherewith they faſten all the planks 
unto the timbers, for though we bolr the bulk-heads for the better 
aſſurance and ſtrength, yer the tree-neells are they which do moſt fa- 
ſten the planks (for we do uſe as. little Iron under water, as we may 
conveniently, leſt the (hip thorild grow Iron-lick.) Theſe on 
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muſt faſten the planks (for we do uſe as little Iron under water, as 
we may conveniently, leſt the ſhip ſhould grow it on-lick. ) Theſe 
tree-nels muſt be well ſeaſoned, and not ſappy, for then the ſhip will 
be continually leaky, and.it will' be hard to find: If a ſhip by any 
beating upon the grourid, do make a give-back, and come a lictle:out 
again, they term it ſtarting of a tree-nell, 
_* Treenell-trers, Are'joyned to the crofle-trees, and dolye croſs 
each other, and ſerve to the ſame uſe, they differ only that the tree- 
nell-trees arethoſe which go long ſhips, and the. other thwart ſhips, 
Vide Crofs-trees. | 

To Triſe. Is to hale up any thing with a dead-rope (that is, when 
we hale by a rope that doth not run in any block, or hale up by any 
device biit by hand, as if an empty cask be made faſt to a rope (that 
is no tackle) they ſay, triſe-it-up, or any cheſt, or like goods, which 
is faſtned to a rope, and ſo haled np by hand into the thip. we call it . 
haling by Mnd,when we have not the help of any cap-ſtain, tackle or 
the-like, which might purchaſe ealtcr, but only do.it by the immedi- 
ate and only force of hands, | ; | mil; "at 

To'T _” Trying, is to'have no more ſail forth but main-ſai], the 
tacks a-boord, the bowling ſet up, the ſhear cloſe-aft, and the helim 
tyed-down cloſe a-boord : ſome try with their Mifſen only,but that 
is when it blowes ſo much, thar-:they cannot maintain the main-ſail-: 
A ſhip a-try with her main-fail (unleſs it be an extraordinary grown 
ſea) will make her way four points afore the beam, but/with-a mi- 
ſen, not ſo much. ; rg 28: 

The Trim. Thongh commonly by the trim of a ſhip, is ugder- 
ſtood the ſwimming of her, either a-head, or a-ſtern ,” or on an even 
keel :. In whether of theſe, the ſhip goes beſt,thar they call her trim, 
but that is not only to be counted her trim, for ſome thips will go well 
or ill: according to the ſtaying of the maſts, the ſlackneſs of the 
ſhrowds,or the like : Therefore,in my mind, the order of the ſwim- 
iog conlidered with this fitting of her maſts, and ropes,wheretn the 
ſhip fails beſt, ſhould be counted her trim, and not only the line of - 
her ſwiming in water : The ways of finding a ſhips-trim, muſt be 
with failing with another ſhip, ro bring her a-head ſo many glaſſes , 
then a-ſtern as many, then on even keel : That way which the goes 
beſt,is her trim, in reſpe& of her monld under-water, then to make 
her go better, eaſe the ſtays, or ſet them up, alſo the ſhrowds, then 
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merabier give irileaveto play;and ſq in time itts-eafie( wick 
alinediligence) ro find the trim of a litp, : |Next to men of War 
(whoſe dayly practice it is) the: Scotch wen are the beſt-inthe world 
ro'fine our the ttim of a ſhip, for they will never be quier,but try heo 
all ways,and if there be any goodneſs in her, wn, frm make her:go! 
The Trough of the Sea. '1hatis,in the hollow betwixt two ways, 
when'we lay a thip under the ſea(that is,when we lay her broad fide 
ro: the ſea) we ſay,the lies in the Trough of the fea. ; : 
"Tracks. Are thoſe little wooden wheels (being made without 
any ſpoaks ) that the carriages of the Ordnance do run-on : Alſo 
thoſe little round things of wood, which belong to the parcels, are 
called trucks. ; tA 
' Trunnions, Are thoſe Knobs which-come from the (ide of the 
Ordnance, and do bear them up upon the cheeks of the carriages. 
Traſſes, Are ropes which are made faſt to the parcel of the yards, 
and are ufed to two-uſes, one to bind-faſt the yard to thEmaſt, when. 
ſhe rowles either a Hull,or at an Anchor; the other is to hale-down 
the yards in a ſtorm or guſt ; theſe belong only -ro the :main-yard,;, 
and fore-yard ; and they are all brought'too, but upon occaſion, and 
alſo tothe miflen which hath ever a truſſe... j | = 
i: The Twcks : The word is lignificant(for it is as you would ſay)the 
pre 41a 71 of the ſhips quarter under water, if it lie: ow;that 
makes the ſhiphave a-'fat quarter,and hinders ce water rm palin 
ſwiſtty tothe rudder : if it lie high, the ſhip muſt:be well laid our in 
the quarter,elſe the will-want barcing, for her after-works , which 
being ſo high and weighty, do charge a ſhip much. 
. A Tarne., Vide boord. 
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Fere. To veer-out a'rope, is to-put it out by hand;or to let it 

run-out when. you-may ſtopit; (as veer more Cabe}, that is, 
let more run-out :-) Veere itis generally uſed ito the letting-out of 
more rope to thoſe. ropes which are uſed withour-boord; as to the 
boat-rope,log- line; or any repe whereby: we rawany thing: but ir is. 
not uſed to any running-rope bur only to-the"ſhears: Veere more 
ſHeat(that: 1s, put our; when the wind 'dortige inand ouyrhar is,fome- 


times: 
or 
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rimes to one point, ſometimes ro another,and that faddenly, as'in the 
ſtorms ir will very much, they ſay the wind doth veer and hull. 

Veering., When a ſhip fails, and the ſheat is veered-ont,we ſay fhe 
goes veering : Y':de Large,and quarter-winds,for it is all one, 

A Violl. When the Anchor is in ſuch ſtiff ground that we: cannor 
weigh ir,or elſe that the ſea goes ſo high, that the main-cap-ſtain;cari- 
not purchaſe in the cabel, rhen (for more help) we take ahawfer, 
and open one ſtrand,and fo put in it Nippers (ſome 6,0r'8, a farhom 
diſtant from each other) and with theſe Nippers- we bind faſt the 
hawſer to the cabel , and:ſo bring this hawler to the Jeer-cap-ſtain 
and heave npon it, and this will ' purchaſe more thanthe main-cap- 
ftaincan, The Violl- is faſtned rogether at both ends wich an'eye 
and a wall-knor, or elſe two eyes ſeafed together. 
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Afe. Towaft, isto guard any ſhip, or Fleet at ſea, as we call 
men 'of War (which attend Merchants 40 conduct them ſafe 
along) wafters : "Alſo wafts are nſed for lignes to have the boat 
come a-boord (which is:Coar , Gown or the like, hung-upin the 
ſhrowds-(alſo it is/a common ſign of forme extremity, when a ſhip 
doth hang a' waft upon the main-ſtay; either that it hath ſprung a- 
leak, or is in ſome diſtreſs, | 
* The Wake. The Wake of a ſhip, is the ſmooth-water, which the 
ſhip doth make a-ſtern-her,ſhewirg the way that the (hip hath gone 
in the ſea; by this we give a judgment what way the ſhip doth make,, 
for if the wake be right a-ftern, then we know The makes'her way 
good, as ſhe looks; but if the wake be a point,two or more to.Lee- 
ward, then the ſhip goes to Lee-ward' of her courſe , when a-ſhip 
doth ſtay a weather her wake, that is, when the doth not fall to Lee- 
ward at her ſtaying but doth it quickly, and then when the is tacked 
the wake is-to Lee-ward, it is a lign the feels her helm well, andis a 
.nimble ſhip : Ih chaſing they ſay, we have gor her wake, that1s, we 
are got as far into the wind as ſhe , and ſo 'go right after hex as the 
0es. 
« Wale, Vide Bend, 
T3 Walte- 
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Wa'e reared. Thatis,when a ſhip is builc right-up, after ſhe comes 
to her bearing, this is unlighely, and (as they term it) not - ſhip, ſha- 

n :. but it makes a ſhip within boord much the roomer,and not the- 
els wholſome (hip in the ſea,if her bearing be well laid-out. 

Walt. A {hips ſaidto be walt, when ſhe hath not ballaſt enough, 
ro keep her {tif to bear a ſail. | 

; AWarp. Is any rope which is uſed to warp a ſhip, which is rgoſt 
commonly a hawſer. 

To Warp.. Is to have a hawſer, or any.other rope ſufficient to 
bale-up the (hip, and an Anchorbent to it, and (o to1ay that our 0- 
ver the bar,over which we are to go, andſo by that, to hale the ſhip 
forwards ; It is uſed when we want a wind to carry us out, or in- 
to a Harbour, and this 1s called warping. . 

To Waſh a Ship. That is uſed at ſea , when 'we cannot come a- 
ground, or careen-her : we make her heeled-over with her Ordnance 
and men, upon the yard-arms to a (ide, and fo waſh thet {ide, and 
{crape it, ({o much as out of the water, which is cgmmonly ſome 5, 
or 6, ſtrakes) this 13 done in calmes, or in a ſmooth road. 

To Waſh off the Shore, Thar is, cloſe-by the Shore. 

Waſt, Is that part of the ſhip, whick is between the main-mgſt, 
and the fore-caſtel. h | 

aft-boords. Are the boords whichare ſet up in the waſt of a ſhip 
betwixt the. gun-wale and the waſt-trees, but they are moſt uſed 
for boats,to be ſet up alongſt the fides to keep the ſea from breaking 
into them, : | 

Waſt-clothes. By a general term,all the clothes which are round a- 
bout the cake-work of the hull of the ſhip, are called waſt-clothes, 

.and are the ſame that we call the fights of the ſhip. 

-- Watch. Arthe ſea,the ſhips company is divided into two parts,the 
one called the Star-boord-watch , the other the Lar-boord-watch : 
The Maſter,is the chief of rhe Star-boord,and his right-hand mate of 
the Lar-boord : theſe are in their turns to watch, trim ſails, pump, 
and do all duties for four hours, and then the other watch'is to releeve 
them : Four hours they call a whole watch: In Harbour,and. Roads, 
they watch but quarter watch,that is, when one quarter of the com- 
pany do watch together, X 

Water-borne That is, when a ſhip is even juſt off the ground that 
fhe floats, then ſhe is water-borne. Tk 
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The Water-line. 1s that line which-the Ship-wrights do pretend 
ſhould be thedepththat the ſhip ſhould ſwim in, when ſhe is laden 
both a-head and a-ſtern , for you muſt know, a ſhip never drawes 
ſo much a-head,as ſhedotha: ſtern, for if the ſhould, the wonld ne- 
? ves iteer web). : 1707 Fu bo -£Rz+9 | M,N : 
+ H#ater-$bot.- 1s a kind'of mooring, that is to lay the Anchors, not 
exols the tide, nor'right up and down the tide'but(as you would ſay ) 
betwixt both; that is, quartering' 
Th Water-way.” Thar fmall piece or'ledge of timber, which lies 
fore and aft onthe (Hips deek;clofe by thEſides(which is'to keep the 
water from running- down there ) is called the'water-way. | 
.'\ Fang. Is making a” fign for a ſhip; or boat, to come towards 
them, or elſe to go from them ;*as the lign is made; either rowards or 
trom-wards the ſhip. OE OY os 
Way of Ship.” The Rake and Run of aſhip,is called her way fore- 
-ward:on orftward-on: Alſo when the fails-a-pace, they will ſay, 
the:ſhip hath:googyvay, freſh way, or'the like , Likewiſe in caſting 
thedeadereckoning,they allow-her'Lee -ward-way, (that is,{0 much 
as ſhe drives to Lee-ward, from that ſhe ſeems to go.) | 
1 oWeatber. Thar is, togoto windward of a place or ſhip; ſome-- 
times we are embayed, ſo that we cannot weather-a-head-land to'get 
eleer, -and then we muſt do 0ur beſt to turnin and: out ,- tilt we care 
have a fair wind, or claw it'off. - Sage $496 
Weather-Bow, That is; 'the Bow next weather, and fo of all parts 
_ of the ſhip,or any thing that is to the wind-ward-moft-fide, we lay,it 
15 the weather-part,or a weather. | 
Weather-coil. Is when a Ship is ahull, to lay her head the other 
way,withour looſing any fail; which is only done,by bearing up the 
helm : It i#an excellent condition in a ſhip 4, for moſt ſhips will nor 
weather-coil : The uſe of it is, that when we delire to drive with her 
head, the other way a-hull,then we need not open any ſail, wherewith 
before the Ship can come to veer , ſhe will run a great way to Lee- 
ward when once ſhe is before the Sea, under fail. | 
wedges, We uſe to make faft the maſt inthe partners with wed- 
ges; and allo to put a wedge into rhe heels of the rop-maſts to bear- 
upthe top-malt upon the treflel-trees. - 
The Wh:'/ps. Are like brackets , ſet to the body of the capſtam, 
cloſe under the bars, down to the deck; and arethey which ans 
: | x weep 
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| erp co the capſtain , | theſe are made.ſo in'iparts, that the cabel-may- 
aus beſo apt to ſurge as it would, it it did run upon. a whole round 
body.. - 030 2612 xt NEE ESERES 
. T he Whip. Is that ſtaff which the. Steers-man doth hold in his 
hand, whereby he governs the kelm, and doth port it over from one 
\ tideto another; .it hath a ring atone er, which:is/put. over the end - 
Of the helm, and ſo comes throughthe -xrowle up into the ſteeridge > 
In great ſhips they are not uſed, for by.reaſon of the weight of the 
rudder and the water which. lzes upon it, in fou-weather,they are not 
able to goyern the helm with a whip, becauſe conveniently there can 
Rand bur one man at the, whip. : + {pol no tia et! 
. Whaodings, The planks which are joyned and-faſtned alongſt the 
ſhip-(ide, into the ſtemare called the whoodings.  - : 1 +. 
ToWind. To wind a ſhip,is to bring her head about, either with 
the boat., or with ſome oars. out. at; her-hawſe or ſtern-ports (if ſhe 
be a ſmall ſhip : ) The (hip winds up, that is,when ſhe @omesto ride 
by her Anchor : when they are under ſail, they uſgro ask;how: winds 
che ſhip, that.is, upon what point of-the Compals doth -ſhe!lie-with 
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_ Wainding-tack/e. The winding-tackle is.thus fitted: A:great double 
_ block with three ſheevers in-it., which.is faſt ſeaſed-to the end of a 


ſmall cabel, which is brought about the head of themaſt,andifo ſerves - + 


for a pendant : this hath a Guy brought.to it from the fore-maſt,inro 
rhe block there is reeved a hawſer,which.is alſo reeved- through ano- 
ther double-block, having a ſtrap at the end of it, which. ſtrap being _ 
put through the eye of the {lings is locked into- it with a fidd, -and fo 
.hoyſe the goods : The fall ts reeved/into the ſnarch-block, and ſo 
brought to the capſtain, whereby, they heave in the goods, 
....#4ndlaſs. Is apiece of timber; (having ſome 6, or 8 ſquares):and 
us.phaced from one fide of the flup to the jother, cloſe abaſt the ſtem, 
aloft where the cabels comein : Theſeare: never uſed in our great 
ſhips. but the Flexzmings do uſe them in good ſhips: the reaſon 1s,for 
that they go very llighily manned; and the-windlafs doth purchaſe 
much more than a.cap-ſtain, and. with no danger to the men: .for 
the windlaſs they. heave about with hand- ſpeeks pur into holes made . 
at either end,and:though they cannot heave foreward, or one ſhould 
faile, the windlaſs will paule.it ſelf ; /But at the cap-ſtain if any fail, 
they may be thrown trom thecap-ſtain, and their brains/beaten = 
. | | againſt 
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 againlt the ſhip-fides,” if they weigh in a ſea-gate, but the cap-Lain 
doth oor ts by much; ak rhierdfare Tet having men 5 Mane 
ro man it) do uſe that : they have a windlaſs alfo in the head,of the 
boat , to weigh the Anthorby the baoy-rope.  , > 
- - Wind-rangbt. *Any thing thar holds wind aloft, which may pre- 
judice the thip failing or riding , is faid to be wind-taught (as too 
much rigging, high ropes, and the like; )- Alſo when we ride in any 


grearftreſs, we bring our yards alongft ſhips, ſtrike down our bop 
maſts and the like : 'becaniſe they hole witd-conghtthae is,they ho { 
wind'ſtifly(for taughtis as much as Riff in the ſenſe of ſea-language 
as ſet taughr the ſhrowds, char is,ſet them fifft, | * 
' Wood wnd Wool. That 1s, when two timbers are let into cach other, 
ſo cloſe,that the wood of the one;doth joyn cloſe ro the other. 

A worm, Is an Iron on the end of a ſtaff, wherewith they draw 


out the [hot of a Piece, if there be any occalion.,,, | +. 
. Worming® Isthe laying ot-a ſmall rope, or line alongft, betwixt 
the! trands of 4 Gubel' or hawſer,,, The uſe whereof, 15 to help.to 
ſtrengthen the cabel, or rope to Which it is uſed ; the Flemwmings, uſe 
-this to new ropes, others'to old ropes; that are almoſt decayed... -, 
To Would, or Voulding.' Is to bind Ropes about any Maſt, yard, 
orithe like, to Keep on a fiſh; or ſomewhat to ſtrengthen it :, Some- 
rimes when the Whoodings phi Way by the over-chrging of th 
bolrſprie,they arcfain to Woild to the Bowes : whichthey do, by 
paſling #fabel chrough both des, and fo bringing it in again» .and 
with hand-fpecks to twiſt it together as trobg, as May- be :- we ne- 
ver fiſh any Maſt,or Yard,bm we Would it alfo : Andthat is called 
the Wong ofthe Malt or Yards,” Alſo thoſe Ropes, whichcome 
from'the beak-heid over the bolt-ſpric, and Laſhes it faſt down from 
rifing ofthe pMow;are called the Wouldings' of the bolr-ſprit. | 
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YyY Ard. As the length of the Maſts are proportioned by the breadth: 
of the Beam, ſo contrarywiſe,the length of the yard 1s proportio- 
_ ned by the length of the Keel > The proportion of this, is not abſo- 
lute ; for he who will havex Taunt-Maſt may have the Narrower 
yards (and ſo contrary ) but the beſt and moſt abſolute agreed _ 
| 4 
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_ners: Tackles, bring them to :the Ship lides , 
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low the Miflen-yards, and {prit-ſail-yards 2 an Inch; thickneſsto a 
yard in length : Top the yards,(that is, make them hang even:)the 


| Clew-lines do properly top the main and fore- yards: . but when the 


Top-ſails are ſtowed, then the Top-ſail theats will rop them ; Braſe 
the yard (that is, Travers aft that yard-arm, whoſe braſe is haled) 
and by the braſes we ſquare the yards;that is, make them hang right- 
a-croſs, and one yard arm not Traverſed more than the other ; If 
the ſhrowds be' ſet too forward , they will hinder. the traverſing of 
the yard.: Traverſing the yard, is to braſe aft the yard. 
A Yaw. Whenthe Ship is not ſteered ſteddy,but the-goes in and 

out with her head, they ſay ſhe Yawes, this doth much Kinder a ſhips 

ay; and therefore*when a man of War is in.chgf, he doth put ſuch 
to the Helm,who'can keep her. teddyeſt and eveneſt upon a' point , 
which is done only by Care and Judgment; to meet her with the 
Helm, before ker head fall off, or elſe come to. A | 

| AToak. When the Sea is ſo rough, that men cannot govern the 
Helm with their hands, then.they ſcaſe two Blocks tothe Helm, on 
each fide, at the ehd, and Reeving rwo falls thrqugh them, like Gun- 
| | and ſo having ſome ar 
one Tackle}, ſome at the other, they govern the Helm,as they are 
fireed':” There is alſo another way, with taking a double turn a- | 
bour'the end of the Helm, with a ſingle Rope : | The ends being be- 


- layed faſt to the Ship-ſ(ides ; And by this they. guide the, Helm, bur 


net with {0 much eaſe, as the other way : Now. either of theſe is cal- 


' leda Yoak to ſteer by. 
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The Polt{cript.. 


My Anchors away. 


He wind is Room, let fall your Fore-fail, heave out Fore- 
rop-ſail, heave out Main-top-ſail, hoyſe up, Fofe-top-ſail, 
hoyſe nf Main-top-fail, looſe Sprit-fail, heave our Miſfen- 
top-ſail, ſquare your Sprit-fail, a bravegale, 'ler-ng have 

her in all her Canvalſs, heave out Sprit-fail, Top-ſail, Fore-top-gal- 
lant-ſail, Main-cop-gallant-ſail, hoyſe up your ſmall-fails, hawle aft 
your Fore ſheats, I keep my Main-fail furled, becauſe 1 hold if. your 
Fore-fail and Fore-top-ſail be good fails, that the ſhip'maketh Het- 
ter way now, then if her Main-fail were down,which-would hecaim 
her Fore-fail, and Fore-top-fail, and the ſhip ſteereth beft with her 
Head-fails, I have of purpoſe omitted the cleering each ſeveral 
Rope, now at my ſetting {ail , only you muſt imagine , that the 
.Sheats are all haled home, and the yards hoyſed up, and then you 
have her complete, under fail right afore. 1 


A Freſh-Gale. 


E ena bloweth freſh , hale down your Fore-top-gallant-lail, 
hale down Main- 44. oy ces , in Sprit-ſail-rop-ſail, ler go 
Sprit-ſail-rop-ſail, Sheats , hale home his Clew-lines, in Fore-top- 
gallant-ſail , in wg < E ,-<ougryl in Miſfen-top-ſail , ler gs 
Top-gallant-ſkeats, caſt oft Top-gallant-bow-lines, liale home = : 
| | gallant 
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allant ſheats, caſt off Top-gallant — hale home Top-gallant 
Clew.ins, the Mifſen Top-ſail is in , ando 1s all the reſt. of the 
Call fails. = | 


, 


A Scant Wind. 


He wind Scanteth,, veer out ſome of the weather -Sheat of the 
-Fore-fail, let go your weather braces, top your Sprit-ſail, looſe 
Main4all ,'the wind veereth forward, get too your Fore-tack, caft 
off your weather-Thear, let go your weather-brafe, veer out fome of 
the Lee-ſheat ,. let fall Main-ſail , get too Main-tack, caſt of Main- 
braſe, and Main-top-fail , hale aft Main.ſheat , the wind is ſharp, 
in Sprit-ſail, ſquare Sprit-ſail-yard, let go Sprit- ſail Sheats, hale up 
Sprit-ſail Clew-lines, get Main-bow-line, in Block , hale forward 
Main-bowling, hale Main-top-fail Bowling , hale taught , Fore- 
bowling, and fore-top-ſail. Bowling , hale aft Mairffſheat , hale 
abroad Miflen, ſet your Lee-braſes, and keeper as neer as ſhe 
will lie; here you have all your fails, trim'd ſharp, or by a wind. 


A Stiff Gale. 


Tz wind blows Frisking ſettle down your Fore-top-fail, ſettle 
& Main-top-fail , (much wind ) hale down Fore-rep-fail, hale- 
down Main top-ſail. | | 


A Hard Gale. 


I: bloweth hard take in our Top-ſails, let go your Lee braſes, and: 
caſt off your Bowlings , braſe your Weather-Brafes:, znd foil: 
your Sails, let go Top-ſail Sheats , hale home Top-ſail Clew-lines, 
the Sails are furled ſquare your Top-ſail yards ,. kere have you the 
ſhip brought into her courſes of low ſails, 


* FRF A. Storm. 


FT bloweth extreme, and like to-over-blow ,. ſee that your Main+ 

Halliards be cleer, make all your geer , cleer-to lower the 
Main-yard ,. bale.down the Miſlen , caſt off Top-ſail Sheats, Clew- 
Dis | garnets,. 
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garnets, Buntlines, Teechlines, Lifts, and all your other geer, 
(and Lower) bring the yard down, hae to the Capſtain , :the yard 
is down, get the Sail together, and Furle it ſure, make fiſt the yard 
for-Traverfing- :-- . '' - 434 


A grown Sea, he 


He Sea is much grown, we make foul weather , look our 

Guns be all faſt, it is better Spooming, put the Helm a wea- 
ther and mind what is ſaid, right your Helm, let riſe Fore- tack, ſettle 
our fore yard, the Fore-fail giveth way, (lower a Main ) hale the 
Sail into the ſhip and looſe it trom the Yard , get too rhe Fore-Bon- 
net, make all x So , and hoyſe the Fore-yard ,; here have you the 
thip brought from all the Canvaſs to a-Fore bonnet, ſpooming 
before the fra. 

%y 
* A fierce Storm. 


2 ad , Hard up, Right, Port hard , more hands (he can- 

not put up the Helm) the Sea break#dangerous, have a care 
what is ſaid , and ſtand ſtgutly to the Helm, ſhall we get down 
our Top-maſts ,” no letall ſtand , the ſhip is the wholſommer, and + 
hath better way through the Sea, for: their being aloft, (if you 
have Sea-rome, it is never good to ſtrike your Top-maſts either 
under the Sea or before; ) thus much for handling the ſhip By and 
Large, in fair weather and Foul , now a word or two of turning to 
Wind-ward, . 4 


To turn to Windward. 


M: Courſe is N. and the Wind is at N. E. get your Star-boord- 
Tacks aboord , caſt off your Weather-Brafes , braſe upon 
your Lee-braſes, and hale forward by your weather Bowlings , 
hale taught all your weather Bowlings , and ſet in your Lee-Braſes, 
hale abroad Miſſen, and keep her full, and By , as neer as ſhe will 
Lie, Howwied you? N, N. W. aquade wind (no Neer ) hard no 
ncer , the wind veereth forward, we ſhall haze a weſterly wind , 

| (L.3 How 


/ 
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How wind jou, W:N.W. hard no Neer, How wind you, $,W, 
{make ready to-go about ) we ſhall lie eur Courſe the other way 
({ Read Ready ) no Neer , give the ſhip way that ſhe may uy (& 
Lee the Helm ) veer out Fore-ſheat, caſt off Lee-braces of your 
Fore-ſail , and Fore-top-fail , brace upon weather-braces, ( the 
Fore-ſail is a back-Stayes ) hale about Main-fatl, let riſe Main- 
Tack , caſt off your Lar-boord-braces, let go Main Bowling, and 
Main-top-fail. Bowling, kale forward by Larboord, Main Bowling 
and Main-top-ſail, brace upon Starboord , Main-Brace and Main- 
top-ſail, get too Main-Tack and then hale off Main-ſheat , let riſe 
Fore-Tack, veer out weather-ſhear , get too Fore-tack, let go Fore- | 
Bow!ing and. Fore-top-ſail , hale aft: Lee-ſheat ,, hale taught Main- 
Bowling and Main-top-ſail , hale tought Fore-Bowling and Fore- 
top-ſail, ſet in Lee-Braces, Fore and aft, and'the Miſlen ſhifted , 
Keep her as neer as ſhe will Lie, no Neer, How wind yew , N. and 
a weather , no Neer, keep her full, the 'wind is at Welt , keep 
her as neer as ſhe will Lie. How wind 108, N.N. W. no Neer, 
veer out ſome of the Main- ſheat , and caſe your Lee-Braſes , keep 
your Courſe ,. ( the wind is abroad ) veer out ſome more of your 
Main-ſheat , let go your Bowlings, and Lee-Braces , the wind is 
-DQnartering, let riſe Your Fore-tack , hale aft the weather ſhear 
abaft the Anchor Stock, brace npon your weather braces, hale up - 
rour Mifſen and: looſe Spritſail ,” a bravegale, rhe wind is all aft , 

et riſe Main-tack, hale aft Main-thear, ſquare Sprit-ſail and all the 
reſt of ourſails , here have you rhe ſhip inall her Canvaſs again, 
ſteering right before the wind as ſhe did at the firſt ſetting ſail, ha- 
ving been worked in all manner of weather , and with all ſorts: of 
winds, therefore I will only procted concerning how the Man of 
War ought to be worked 1n all aſſays, and fo will leave you the. 
PraRtick tocenſure.. 


eA Manof War; 


Ur Man of War is completely Rigged, and fitted with all 
manner of materials, . a Choice Crew of Seamen aboord, 
and- now l[yethr at Hull ina good Latirude , daily: expecting thar 
a. fair Fortune wilWappear . within her Horizon., the day breaks 
; bravely,. 
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bravely , (up youths into the Top and look abroad now at Sun- 
riſing). look to the. Weſtward , if there be no Plyers that are 
Nipt with the Eaſterly Wind, (A Sail, ASa:l,): fair by us 
(how ſtands ſhe? ) iris. one that is plying: to wind-ward-, ſhe 
ſtands with her Larboord-tacks aþoord, O then: ſhe lies to'the 
South-ward with the Stream , a brave Chaſe , we ſee her here 
upon the Decks, ſet her by the Compaſs (how bears ſhe) due 
South Weſt , a good Man to the Helm, ler fall foreſail , pet 
Larboord-tacks aboord , down Main- fail, heave out Fore-top-fail, 
heave out Main-top-ſail , hoyſe up Fore-top-ſail , hoyſe up Main- 
rop-ſail , let fall Sprit-ſail , out Main-top-gallant-ſail ,. out Fore- 
rop-gallant ſail , out Miin top-gallane-ſal , hoyſe up our ſmall 
fails, hoyſe up your Miſſen, heave up our Miſſen-top-fail , have a. 
rare of your hand at the Helm , (keep her thns) well Steer'd., the 
thip nay brave way through the Sea, and we raiſe her apace, .if 
ſhe keep her Courſe we ſhall be up. with her within two glaſſes , 
Foam ke#p the Chaſe open with the leeth of. the Fore-fail , 
well ſteer'd) keep her thus , come aft all hands, the ſkip will fail 
better by a Top-ſail,, for ſhe is roo much by the head, {ir all till 
that the ſhip may run true through the Sea, it is a great ſhip, (no 
force) the hath the bigger. howld , and carries more goods (Port) 
the Chaſe is about :(; Port hard:):Jet riſe Main-tack ,. let riſe Fore- 
tack, brace upon:your - Larboord-braces, get too Starboord Main- 
tack , and Starboord-Fore-tack, caſt off all your Starboord-braces, 
(Reddy) right your Helm (well ſteer'd)the Chaſe clings up cloſe ro 
the wind , keep her open.under our Lee, Gunner ſee thar all our 
Guns be cleer;.and thab nothing peſter our Decks., . for we (hall be 
ftraight-up with her  ( Starboord ) : the Chaſe,payes away., more 
room -{ Starboord ). veer out ſome of the Main-theat, and Fore- 
ſhear ,* taſt off all your Larboord-braces , (ſteddy, ſteddy,) keep 
her thus, well ſteered, the Chaſe ſtands room , © her Sails are trim'd 
before the wind, (Starboord hard) let riſe Main-tack, .let riſe Fore- 
ack;hale aft Main-ſheats, hale aft Fore-theats, we have a Stern. chaſe, . 
-hale up one Main-fail inthe Brayles, the ſhip will-ſteer-rhe better 
with her head-ſails, .and-will. have quicker way through the.Sea, we 
fetch-upon her hand going the Chale hales up his Main fail-and turls 
it,ſhe put abroad her waſte-clothes ſhe will fight with us before the . 
wind, (come up alow young men) and furl our Main-fail, Sling our 
Q 3 Mains: 
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Main-yard, with the Chains in the Main- top, Sling our Fore-yard, 
put abroad our: waſte-clothes (is all rhings clecr below ) leave not 
ſo: much as a ſpun-yarn amongſt our Guns, down with all Ham-= 
mocks, and Cabbins that may hinder or hurt us, Gunner have you 
all your Geer! in a readineſs;;; is: there ore oi” Carthrages ready 
fill'd all manner of ſhot atthe Main-maſt,Spunges, Rammers, Ladies, 
Priming-Irons, and Priming-Horns , Lynt-Rtocks, Wads, and wa- 
ter ſufficient for the ſeveral quarters, be ſure that none of our Guns 
be cloy'dand whenwe are. in fight, ever load wich Croſs-bar and 
Langrell, always obſerving to.give fire when the word is given, ſee 
that there be half-Pikes and Javelings in. readineſs}, and thar all our 
Murtherers and Stockfowlers have their Chambers fill'd with good 
Powder and bags of ſmall-ſhot to: load them , that if we ſhould be 
laid aboord we may cleer Decks, we are almoſt up with our Chaſe, 
the is full of men, it is;a hor ſhip, but ſhe deep and very foul (come 
cheerly my hearts )) itis'n Prize worth fighting for ,. the chaſe takes 
in her ſmall:Sails, up aloft youths , take in our ff op-gallant-fails, 
im Sprit-ſail-top-ſail-, in Mifſen-rop-fail ; rakein our Sprit-fail, and 
bring rhe yard alongſt-ſhips , the puts abroad her colours, itis the 
Ragged Staff, boy up and put abroad St George his colours in our 
main-top, ſep aft hand and 'put abroad our bloudy Ancient , ſhe 
ſettles her Tops-ſails, - we areiwithin ſhot , let -all Guns be looſe 
in the Tackles: and the (Port): all: knock open-that they may run 
out: when the: word: is given ,/ up Trumpet and hail our Prize, 
the anſwererth us again with her Trampet hold faſt Gunner 5- do 
not give fire untill we haile him-with our voices (Port) edge towards 
him , he fires his broad fide upon us '(-what cheer my Mates, is all 
well betwixr Decks;, yea, yea ) only we ate rackt through-and 
through ( no itis his turn next but give not fire at any irate , un- 
zill we are within Piſtoll ſhot, '( Port ) edge towards him, he 
plyes his ſmall ſhot , hold faſt Gunner ( Port ) right your Helm, 
weare cloſe aboord ( Starboord ) give fire Gunner, anſwer him in 
his own Language,” he gauls us with his ſmall ſhot, Gunner clap 
in ſome caſe-thot into thoſe Guns which you are now loading, we 
are (hot a-head , he' lies broad ro the South-ward\, that he may 
fire his 'other broad fide upon-'us , ''( Starboord hard') get too 
Larboord Fore-tack , trim your Top-ſails,, run out our Larboord 
Guns , he fires his Starboord broad {de npon us, and pours mm 
| his 
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his ſmall - ſhot ( Starboord ) give | nor' fire | urjill: they fall off; | 
that the Prize may receive - our whole broad fide '( eddy a 
port ) give fire Gunner, his main-top-maſt is by the boord, 
and onr faſt broad (ide hath done great. eecution/ ('cheerly*my 
Mates, the'day will: be ours) he is ſhot 'ahead;/ and' bears 
before the wind to ſtop his Leaks , ( keepher' this )- well: ieer's 
we are to the Southward'of the Prize '(iporr ava? bear up 'be- 
fore the wind that we may give him our Starbood broad ide , 
Gunner , is there good ſtore of Caſe-ſhor in our Guns, ( ye, 
yea.) port, edge rowards him , Gunner when you give fre, 

ring your Gunner to bear amongſt his men upon the Decks 
that they may ſhare our Caſe-ſhot, ( well ſteerd) we are 
Cloſe aboord , give fire ( Starboord ) well done Mr. Gunnner, 
they lye heads and points aboord the Chaſe , we are hot a- 
head , he ſtrikes his Fore-top-ſail , he would fall a ftern , he 
hath-his-Þelly full, bur we -muſt not leave him thus, alufts. 
into-the wind,ohe braſes his Fore-ſatl and Fore-top-ſail a-back- 
ſtayes, ( port hard ) get too Starboord Main-tack and Star- 
boord Fore-tack, (aluff ) hale forward Main-Bowling, and Main-. 
rop-ſail Bowling , (aluff, aluft., ) well ſteer'd ( no neer) come 
ready, ready , that we may go about, we ſhall ferch her again 
upon this boord , a Lee the Helm , the Fore ſail is a Back-ſtays, 
let riſe Main-tack , let go: Main-Bowling and Main top-fail Bow- 
ling , hale about Main-fail , get too Main-tack , and Fore... 
tack , hale aft your Main-ſheeat and Fore-theat , trim your 
Top-ſails ( no neer ) hard no neer, the ſhip will ſtay, flat, 
in your Fore-ſail ſhe fallerh off again (thus) (war) (no more) 
( aluff) the Prize puts abroad a white Flag of Truce, ( a- 
luf) we will weather him, and then keep- him. under our Lee, 
he hails us with his voices-, mind what he fayes, ( Quarter tor 
our lives, and yield' the: Ship and Goods ) good Quarter is 
granted ( provided ) that you forthwith take in all your Sails. 
and furle them, untill we come aboord with our- ſhallop , it 
you unlooſe a knot of Sail , expect our broad lide and no 
Quarter, Thus leaving the Man- of War to enter his Prize, 
I will likewiſe leave you thus much of the- prattick part of 
Navigation, to all your Judicious cenſures, by which you may- 
perceive that I have turned and: worked the ſhip in all —_ 
Wit: 
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with. words and proper . Sea-phraſes: And if 1 were at Sea, 1 
ſhould perform it. beth by word and deed. Therctore let .nor 
Ignorance , the arch enemy of Arts, deceive himſelf, and think 
that three .times [turniag- will turn my brain, but that .I will 
turn.co windward with hjm. for all .his ſhooes in his ſhop, and 
when I have done, will as. calily turn him in the Theorick , 
which way I liſt, As I can the Ship. with the PraQtick, 
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My Anchor is away. 


a He wind is Room, ler fall your Fore-fail, heave out Fore- 
' '* .top-ſay], heave out Main-top-ſail, hoyſe-up, Fore-rop-ſail, 
.. hoyſe ri Main-top-ſail, looſe Sprit-ſail, heave ont Miſlen- 
top-ſail, ſquare your Sprit-ſail, a brave gale, let us have 
cher in all her Canrals, heave out Sprit-ſail, Top-fail,;Fore-top-gal- 
 lant-ſail, Main-top-gallant-fail, hoyſe up your {mall-fails, hawle aft | 
your Fore hens Thach my Main-ſail furled, becauſe I hold if your 
Fore-fail and Fore-top-fail be good fails, that the ſhip maketh ber- 
ter way now, then if her Main-fail were down,which would becalm 
het Fore-fail, and Fore-top-ſail, and the {hip ſteererh beſt with her 
Head-ſails; 4 have of purpoſe omitted the cleering each ſeveral 
Rope , now at my ſetting ſail, only you muſt imagine , that the 
| Sheatsareall haled home. and rhe yards hoyſed up, and then yon 


Have her complete, under ſail right atore. 


A Freſh-Gale. 


Hewind bloweth freſh , hale down your Fore-top-gallant-ſai], 
hale-down Main-top-gallant-ſail , in Sprit-fail-rop-ſail, ler go 
Sprit-ſail-top-ſail, Sheats , hale home his Clew-lines, in Fore-rop- 
gillant-ſail, in ogy” away , in Miſſen-top-ſail , ket go 
Top-gallant-bow-lines, hale home Top- 

Q_ | gallant 


Top-gallant-ſhears, caſt 0 
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gallant ſheats, caſt off Top-gallant Bowlings, hale home Top-gallant - 
Clew.lines, tke Mifſen Top-ſailis in , and .ſo 1s all the reit of the 


ſmall fails, Aus: -"M 
He wind Scanteth 5” veer-ont ſome of the weather ou of the- 


A Scant Wind. IST 

FT re-lail, let go yout weather braces, top your Sptit-ſail, looſe 
Main-fil, the wind yeeteth fargagd, get roo your Fage-tack, cal 
off your weather-Ihear, let go Your Wear: braft veer"out fome of 
the Lee-ſheat , let fall Main-fail , get.too Main-tack, caſt of Main- 
brafſe, and Main-top.fail,. hale aft Main-ſheat ,. the wind is ſharp, . 
in Sprit-ſail, ſquare Sprit-ſail-yard, ler. go Sprit- ſail Sheats, hale up 
Sprit-ſail Clew-lines, get Main-bow-line, in Block , hale forward 
Main-bowling, hale Main-top-ſail Bowling , hale taugh! 
bowling, and fore-top-fail Bowling, hale aft Main-Inegt"jhale 
abroad, Miſſen, ſer-your Lee-braſes., and keepfhzr as neer as ſhe- - 
will lie; here you have all your ſails, trim'd ſhary, or by a wind. 


A St iff Gale, 


He wind blows Fricking ſettle down your Fore-top-fail, ſctrle 
& Main-top-ſfail, (much wind.) hale down. Fore-rop-fail, hale. 
down Main top-ſail. | jp4ch 1 DTC RIO FR 451 


A Hard Gale. 


| I]: bloweth hard take in our Top-ſails, let go your Lee+braſes, and: 
caſt off your Bowlings , briſe your Weather-Braſes ; and foil 
your Sails, let go Top-fail Sheats , hale home Top-fail Clew-lines,. 
the Sails are furled ſquare your Top-fail yards ,. here have you the 
ſhip brought into her courſes of low ſails, ; 


AiStorm, _ + ht 1 
TT bloweth extreme; and like to-over-blow,, ſee that your Main- 
'Halliards be cleer,. make all- your geer , cleer-to lower the 


Main-yard , hale dowa the Mifſen ,. caſt off Top-ſail Sheats, Clew-. 
ig w garnets, 


_ 
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garnets, Buintlines:, Leechlines.,; Lifts ,- and :all-your other geer, 
(and Lower) bring the yard down, hale tothe Capſtain:,-:the-yard 
is down, pet the Sail together, and Furle it ſure, make faſt rhe yard 
for Traverling- | | thr £5 2 


A grown” Sea, 


He Sea'is much grown , 'we make, foul weather, look our 

Guns be all faſt, it is better Spooming, put the Helm a wea- 

ther and mind what is faid, right your Helm, let-riſe Foreitack, ſettle 

our fore yard, the Fore-fail giveth way, (lower a Main?) -hale the 
Sail into the ſhip and looſe it from the Yard , get roo the Fore-Bon- 

© Net, make all cleer, and hoyſe the Fore-yard , here have you the 

ſhip brought from all the Canvaſs-to a Fore bonnet, ipooming 
before the$ea. 4 


8, A fierce Storm, 


© Tarboord, Hard nup., Right, Port hard , more hands Che can- 
not put up the Helm) the Sea breaks dangerous, have a care 

' what is ſaid , and ſtand ſtoutly to the Helm , thall we get down 
- our Top-maſts , no let all ſtand , the ſhip is. the yholfommer, and 
hath better way through the Sea, for rheir Being: 210k ,. (if you 
have Sea-rome, it is never good to ſtrike your: Top-maſts either 
under the Sea or before ;) thus much for handling the ſhip By and 
Large, in fair weather and Foul , now a word or wo of turning to . 
Wind-ward, . | % 


4 'To turn to Windward. 
Y Courſe is N. and the Wind is at N. E. get your Star-boord- 
Tacks aboord , caſt off your Weather-Brafes, braſe upors 
our Lee-braſes, and hale forward by your weather Bowlings , 
hale taught all your weather Bowlings , and ſet in your Lee-Brales, 
hale abroad Miſſen, and keep her full, and By , as neer as ſhe, will 
Lie, How wind you? N. N. W. aquade wind (no Neer ) hard no 
neer, the wind veereth forward, we ſhall have a welterly wind, 
Q 2 How 


a 
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How wind you , 'W. N.W. hard noNeer, How-wimdyou,, S.W. 
(make ready to go about ) we ſhall lie our Courſe the other 'way 
(Read Keady ) no Neer , give the ſhip way that ſhe may Tray ,(a- 
Lee the Helm ) veer out Fore-ſheat , caſt off Lee-braces of your 
Fore-ſail, and Fore-top-ſail , brace . upon weather-braces , ( the 
Fore-fail is a back-Stayes-) hale abour Main-fail, let riſe Main- / 
,Tack , caſt off your Lar-boord-braces, Jet go Main Bowling, and 
Main-top-fail. Bowling, kale forward by Larboord, Main Bowling 
and Main-top-ſail, brace upon Starboord , Main-Brace and Main- 
-rop-ſail, get too Main-Tack and rhen hale off Main-ſheat ,. let riſe 
Fore-Tack, veer out weather-ſheat , get too Fore-tack, let go Fore- 
Rowling and Fore-top-ſail , hate aft Lee-ſheat ,. hale taught Main- 
Bowling and Main-top-ſail , hale tought Fore-Bowling and Fore- 
top-ſail, ſet in Lee-Braces, Fore and aft, and the Miſlen ſhifted , 
Keep her as neer as ſhe will Lie, no Neer:, How-w1nd you ,, N..and 
a weather ,. no Neer, keep her full, the wind is at” Weſt ; keep 
her as neer as ſhe will Lie. How wind you, N. Ne W. no Neer, 
- vecroutſome of the Main ſheat:, and cafe your Lee-Brakes, keep 
your Courſe , ( the wind is abroad ) veer out ſome. more of. your 
Main-fheat , let go your Bowlings , and Lee-Braces, the wind 'is 
Dnartering, Net. rfl your Fore-tack , hale aft the weather ſheat 
abaft the Anchor Stock, brace upon your weather braces, hale up 
your- Mifſen aff looſe Spritſail, a bravegale, the wind is all aft , 
tet riſe Main-tack, hale aft Main (hear, ſquare 'Sprit-ſail and all the 
reſt of our ſails , here have you the ſhip in all her Canvaſs again', - 
ſteering right before the witid as ſhe did at thi firſt ſerring ſail, ha- * 
ving been worked in all manner of weather , and with al} forts of 
winds, therefore I will only proceed- concerning how the-Man of 
War ought to be worked 1n all aſſays, .and.ſo will leave you the- 
Praftick rocenſure... 


* | eA "Min of War, . 


"NJ Ur Min of War is compkerely Rigged:;, and'tfirred with all 
: F-manner of materials;. a-Cheice Crew of Seamen aboord, 
and now lyeth at Hal ina good Latitude, daily expecting-that 
a. fair Fortune will appear : within .her.Horizon-, the day breaks 
bravely, . 
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bravely, (up youths into the Top and look abroad'now at Sun- 
riling)- look- zo the Weſtward , if there be no Plyers that are 
Nipt-with the Eaſterly Wind, (A Sail, A Sil, fair by us 
Chow ſtands the? ) it is one that is plying to wind-ward ,- ſhe 
Aands with her Larboord-tacks aboord , O then ſhe lies -to' the 
South-ward' with the Stream-, a brave Chaſe, we ſee her here 
upon the Decks, ſet her by the Compaſs (how bears ſhe) due 
South Weſt , a- good Man to the Helm, let: fall foreſail, . get 
Larboord-tacks aboord , down Main- fail, heave out Fore-top-{ail, - 
heave out Main-top-ſail , hoyſe up Fore-top-ſail , . hoyſe up - Main- 
top-ſail.,. let fall Sprit-ſail , out Main-rop-gallant-faiF, out Fore- 
> rroan fail , our Main-top-gallant-ſatt, hoyſe up our ſmall 
fails, hoyſe up your Miſſen, heave up our Miſfen-top-ſail , have a 
care of your hand at the Helm , (keep her thns) well Steer'd , the 
ſhip makes brave way through the Sea, and we raiſe her apace, if 
ſhe keep her Courſe we ſhall-be up with her within two glaſſes ,. 
(Starboord) keegzhe Chaſe open with the leerh of the Fore-ſail, . 
(well ſteer'd) keep her thus , come aft all hands, the ſhip will fail 
better by a Top-ſail, . for ſhe is roo much by the head, lir all ſtill 
that the ſhip may run«rue. through the 'Sea , . it is a great ſhip, (no 
force) ſhe hath the bigger howld , and-carries more goods (Port) 
the Chaſe is-about*( Port hard.) kertriſe. Main-tack, .let ro Fore- 
tack:, brace upore yoar Larboord-braces, get roo Starboord Main- 
' tack, and Starboord Fore-tack, caſt off all your-Srarboord-braces; . 
(teddy) right your Helm (well ſteer'd)the Chaſe clings up cloſe to 
the wind , keep her open under our Lee , -Gunner ſee that all our 
Guns be cleer, and that nothing peſter our Decks , .for we thall be 
ſtraight up with her ( Starboord ) the Chaſe payes away , more 
room ( Starboord ) veer out-ſome of the Mamſheat, and Fore- 
heat , caſt off all- your Larboord-braces , (teddy, ſteddy,) keep 
her thus, well ſteered; the Chaſe ſtands room, her-Sails are trim'd 
before the wind, (Starboord hard) let rife Main-rack, let riſe Fore- 
tack,hale aft Main-ſheats, bale aft Fore-theats, we have a Stern'chale, . 
hale up one Main-fail in the Brayles, the ſhip will ſtcer the better 
with her head-fatls; and-will have quicker way through the Sea, we 
feteh upon her hand-going.the Chale hales up his Main ſail and furls 
it,ſhe put abroad her waſte-clothes the will fight with us before the - 
wind, (come up alow young-men) and furl our Main-ſail, Sling ow - 

; | Q 3 : Na'ne.- 
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Main-yard, :with the Chains in the Main-top; Sling our Fore!yard, 


pur abroad our waſte: clothes: Gs all things cleer' below) leave ner 
> muchas a ſpun-yarn amongſt onr. Guns | down with all Ham+ 


- mocks,:and Cahbins that may: hinder os hurt us," Gunner, have-you 
all; yaur; Geet: in 4:readine,;.js there. fore;of Carthrages-ready 


611'd all mannerof ſhor-atthe-Main-maſt, Sponges, Rammers;Ladles, 
a EIT and -Priming-Horns:, -Lynttocks, Wals, and wa- 
ter. ſulicient tor the ſeveral quarters, be fare that none'sf our Guns 
pred and;whea we are! in fight ever. load with Croſs-bar and 
-angeell, always obferving tegive fire wheni;the word is given, ſee 
that there, be'/halrPikes and Javelings:in readineſs, and that all our 
Murtherers and Stock fowlers;have thetr Chambers f11'd with-good 
Powder and bags of fmalk-ſhot-to load:them , that if we ſhould be 
laid aboord we may cleer Decks, we are almoſt up with our Chaſe, 
ſhe is fall ofmen, it. is a hor ſhip, but ſhe deep and very foul (come 
cheerly my hearts) - itis'a Prize worth fighting for, "the chaſe takes. 
18 her.ſmall Sails, up: aloft; youths , rake in oy" Top-gallant-ſails, 
In Sprir-fajl-rop+fail , in Mifſen-zop-fail , »take in our Sprit-ſail, and © 
bring che yardalongſt-ſhips, flie puts abroad her colours , !itis the 
ged Staff;, :boy up and pur abroad St George hiscolours in our 
main-top,itep aft hand and; put abroad: our bloudy Ancient , ſhe 
ſettles her::T op-fails ,, we-are within: ſhor,,. let all: Guns' be looſe 
inthe Tackles.;- and the (Port) -all- knack: open that:they may run 
ut: when. the , word is | given /;: up- Trumpet and hail our Prize, 
the ahſwereth-us again: with, her Trumpet hold faſt Gunner , . do 
not givefire untill we baile him. with our voices (Port) edge towards 
him , he fires his broad ſide upon us ( what cheer. my;Martes, is all 


well berwixt Decks , yea,: yea ). only we are rackt'through and 


through: ( no it is: his curn'next ,--bur give not fire at any. rate, un» 
zl we are withih. Piſto]l ſhot..:.( Port ).,edge towards him, he 
plyes his ſmall-ſhot , . hold faſt'Gunher ( Port): right:your Helm, 
we are cloſe aboord ( Starboord')-give fire Gunner, anſwer kim-in 
his own: Language , he gauls us with kis ſmall ſhot, Gunner clap 
in ſome caſe-thot into; thoſe Guns which|you are now loading , we 
are ſhot .a-head-; he: lies broad to: the Sohth- ward ,'- that: he. may 
fre his other broad (ide. upon: us , ( Starboord hard) igertoo 
Larboord Fore-rack , trim your Top-ſajlsg: xun our our Larboogd 
Guns, he fires his $ta1boord broad {ide vpon us, and puurs in 
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kis- fall ſhot '( Starboord ) give not fire [untill they fall offs” 
that the Prize may receive 'our whole 'broad*lide'( Steddy'% 
pore) give fire Gumier, kis 'main-rop-mitl is by' the-bogrd, 
and our {aſt broad fide hath doh prear execution (cheerly Wy 
Mares,” the*day 'will*þbe Gurs'). he 1s'Thot'#-Kexd; and"beirs 'ſ 
before the wind to ſtop his Leaks}, (keep Her this) -well Neer'd; 
we-areto the" Soutliwardof the Prize*{ port hard) beat op be- 
fore the wind that we may give him. our Starbood broad {ide , 
Gunner, is there good ſtore of Caſe-ſhot-in our Guos, ( yea, 
yea, ) port, edge rowards him , Gunner when you give fire, 

ring your Gunner to: bear amongft his men upon the Decks 
that they may ſhare our Caſe-ſhot, ( well ſteerd ) we are 
Cloſe aboord, give fire ( Starboord ) well done Mr. Gunnner, 
they lye heads and points aboord the Chaſe , we are ſhot a- 
head , he ſtrikes his Fore-rop-ſail, he wonld fall a ſtern , he 
hath—his bElly—full-, -but--we--mult -not- leave him-thus, -aluffs 
into the wind , ke, braſes his Fore-ſail and Fore-top-ſail a-back- 
ſtayes,. ( port hard )) get too Starboord Main-tack ' and Star- 
boord Fore-tack, (aluft ) hale forward Main-Bowling, and Main- 
rop-ſail Bowling , ( atuff, aluff, ) well ſteer'd ( no neer) come- 
ready , ready ,. that we mayygorabopt we thall ferch her again 
upon this boord , a Lee"the Helrh., "rheFore fail isa Back-ſtays, 
let riſe Main-tack, let go Main-Bowling and Main top-fail Bow- 
ling , hale abour Main-ſail , get too Main-tack , and Fore. 
tack , hale aft your Main-ſheeat and Fore-ſheat , trim your 
Top-ſails ( no neer ) hard no neer, the ſhip will ſtay, flar 
in your Fere-fail ſhe” falterh off-again (thus) (war) (no more) 
( aluff) the Prize puts abroad a white Flag of Truce, ( a- 
luff ) we will weather him,. and then keep him: under our Lee, 
he hails us with his voices, mind what he ſayes, ( Quarter for 
our lives, and yield the Ship and Goods) good Quarter is 
granted ( provided ) that you forthwith take in all your Satls- 
and furle them, untill we come abeord with. our ſhallop , if 
you unlooſe a knot of Sail, expet our broad ide and no 
Quarter. Thus leaving the Man -of War to enter his Prize ,. 
I: will likewiſe leave you thus much of the practick part of 
Navigation, to all your Judicious cenſures, by which you may: 
perceive that I have turned and worked the ſhip. in all _— 
with: 


+ 
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* + ' 
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with words and proper Sea-phraſes :” And if 1 were at Sea, 1 
ſhould perforg-it beth by word and deed. Therefore let nor 
Ignorance , the arch enemy . of Arts , deceive himſelf, and think 
that rhree times tyrning .will .turn my brain, but :thar I will 
turn to windward with him 'for all. his ſhooes.1n his ſhop, and 
when I have done, will as ealily .turn him in the Theorick,, 
which way I liſt , As I can the Ship with ,the Praftick, 
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